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PIONEER PRIESTS AT PRAIRIE DU CHIEN 
Dr. P. L. ScANLAN 


N 1768 Pierre Gibault, a priest recently ordained by the 
Bishop of Quebec, came from Mackinac by way of 
Green Bay, up the Fox River, across the Portage, and down 
the Wisconsin on his way to his mission in Illinois. He was 
accompanied by his mother and sister, a group of traders, 
and his own attendants. He had stopped at Mackinac some 
time. ‘The last record he made there on this visit was July 
29, 1768.' There is nothing more certain than the presence 
of white men at Green Bay and Prairie du Chien at this 
time, but there is nothing to show that Father Gibault tar- 
ried at either place. He arrived in Illinois in September. 
His first record at Kaskaskia was October 1, 1768. 

The next priest to visit Prairie du Chien was Prior Marie 
Joseph Dunand, a Trappist father who came to America to 
assist a group of his order who arrived in 1805. They 
stopped first in Pennsylvania, later in Kentucky, and then at 
Monk’s Mound, near Cahokia, where the order established 
a large free school, using twenty buildings for school pur- 
poses and for housing the group. When the Trappists with- 
drew from the United States and went back to Europe in 
1814, Father Dunand got permission to remain and do mis- 
sionary work. He established himself at Florissant, near 
St. Louis, and from there made long trips, upon one of 
which he reached Prairie du Chien, “having been invited”’ 
to come probably by Nicolas Jarrot, as he had donated the 


See Gibault’s entries in the Mackinac Register, translated in Wis. Hist. 
Colls., xviii, 487-488; xix, 73-75; see also sketch in xviii, 292. 
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land at Monk’s Mound to the Trappists and had a branch 
trading place at Prairie du Chien. 

The difficulties of Dunand’s trip are set forth in a letter 
written to the Bishop of St. Louis. Leaving St. Louis 
March 14, 1817, he encountered cold, floating ice, and snow, 
and was in danger from the Indians. He hired six men at 
one hundred francs a month, five to use oars and one to steer 
the boat. It took thirty-four days to make the trip, and he 
reached Prairie du Chien April 17. The following day— 
April 18, 1817—he said Mass here, perhaps the first ever 
celebrated in Prairie du Chien.* It is probable this Mass 
was said in old Fort Crawford, for he speaks of the wel- 
come given him by the commanding officer at that Fort.’ 
It is to Father Dunand that the credit of establishing the 
first Catholic church at Prairie du Chien belongs, and he no 
doubt called the parish St. John the Baptist, because it was 
known as such in 1832, when Bishop Rosati commissioned 
Father MacMahon to take charge of Galena and “St. John 
the Baptist church at a place called Prairie du Chien.” 

This was Father Dunand’s only visit. He stayed thirty 
days. The dates of the first six baptisms are lost. A man 
who examined the baptismal records in 1917 says the first 
and second leaves stuck together and could not be separated. 
They are no longer in the book. The first date now appear- 
ing on the baptismal record—April 23—shows that the 
fourteenth person baptized was Caroline, daughter of 
Stephen Hempstead and Louise Lefebre. The last record 
is number 135—a son of J. B. Mayrand, baptized May 13, 
1817. The first marriage was April 29 between Denis Cour- 
tois and. Marie Blondeau; and the last marriage was on May 


* Father Marest who was chaplain for Perrot in 1685 may have said Mass at 
Fort St. Nicolas, erected somewhere near what is now Prairie du Chien. 
* The commandant for Fort Crawford at this time was Col. Talbot Chambers; 


see a letter from him dated May 10, 1817, in which he mentions a Roman Cath- 
olic priest; Wis. Hist. Colls., xix, 458. 
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16, when the contracting parties were Theodore Lupien and 
Thérése Crély. 

On May 6, 1817, Father Dunand laid out the cemetery, 
blessed it, and erected a cross. As shown on the land claims 
map of Prairie du Chien, it extended from what is still 
known as Babin’s near the St. Feriole Marais west of the 
road as far north as the present Catholic cemetery. At 
present only a few square rods of this cemetery remain. 
Here is to be seen the grave of Joseph Rolette, one of the 
most prominent of the early traders of Prairie du Chien. It 
is believed that Father Dunand lost his life on his trip to 
Europe in 1820. 

Father Francis Vincent Badin,* a brother of Stephen 
Badin, the Apostle of Kentucky, visited Prairie du Chien 
during the summer of 1827; and as the soldiers had been 
withdrawn, Father Badin took up his residence, erected an 
altar, said Mass and preached in the fort. He was there 
on June 28, 1827, when the Red Bird massacre took place 
at what is now known as the Ackerly farm, about three 
miles southeast of Prairie du Chien along United States 
highway eighteen, and he buried Registre Gagnier on June 
29, he “having been killed about noon yesterday by the In- 
dians.” ‘This was the principal event in what is known as the 
Winnebago War of 1827. The baptismal records show that 
Father Badin baptized Henry, a son of George Fisher and 
Genevieve Courville, on May 29, 1827. On August 27, 
1827, he recorded his eighty-first baptism. This shows that 
he was here from May until the last week of August.’ He 
notes that he could hardly say Mass in one spot in the old 


‘Father Badin was a French priest born in Orleans. Following to America 
his brother, Stephen Theodore Badin, Vincent Badin was ordained at Cincinnati 
in 1825 and assigned to the northern missions. He visited Green Bay in 1825 
and was stationed at Detroit from 1832-40. He was present at the death of 
Father Gabriel Richard in September, 1832, and was engaged with him in caring 
for cholera patients. About 1842 Badin went to France and there died in 1852. 

5 See Badin’s letters of this period in Ill. Cath. Hist. Mag., ii, 185-186; an 
unpublished letter is found in Wis Mss. 21B17. 
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fort, as they moved him from one place to another, while he 
had formerly used the hall of the hospital for altar space. 

Father Badin again visited Prairie du Chien in 1828. 
He baptized on this visit Marguerite Louise Philip on 
August 10, 1828; and on June 10, 1829, he baptized three 
daughters of Joseph Renville and Marie, a Sioux. This 
shows he was the pastor at Prairie during the years 1827 to 
1829. He was under the bishops of Detroit and Cincinnati, 
and he requested of the Bishop of St. Louis the faculties 
to attend Galena, a request which was granted.° 

Father Badin arranged to build a log church at Prairie 
du Chien; in fact, a lot was offered and the men went into 
the woods to cut the logs, but there is no certain record that 
a church building was ever erected. Father Badin may have 
named the parish St. John the Baptist, but we have no 
record to show. When Father Mazzuchelli came in 1832, 
he did not find a church, but in 1839 Bishop Loras speaks 
of a log house where they said Mass. 

In 1831, Father Joseph Anthony Lutz was assigned to 
the Indian Missions, with Prairie du Chien as post head- 
quarters. The date he came to Prairie du Chien is not cer- 
tain, but he was here living in a tent half a mile from the 
Menominee Indian camp on Rousseau Island in the Mis- 
sissippi about half a mile above old Fort Crawford when on 
the night of July 31, 1831, a band of Sauk and Fox warriors 
—somewhere between eighty and a hundred—descended the 
Mississippi after crossing from the Iowa side, and mas- 
sacred twenty-five of the Menominee. The men were nearly 
all drunk; the women had taken the weapons away from the 
men lestathey would hurt someone. They were attacked 
while asleep, unarmed, and drunk and became easy vic- 
tims of the Foxes. This attack was retribution for the one 


* Photostatic reproduction of Father Badin’s register at Prairie du Chien is 
in the Wisconsin Historical Library. 
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made in 1830 upon the Foxes just below the mouth of the 
Wisconsin, when the Menominee and Sioux ambushed and 
slaughtered Chief Kettle and ten of his warriors. The 
United States made no effort to prosecute the Sauk and Fox 
murders, and this massacre was one cause of the Black 
Hawk War in 1832. 

The account of the massacre that is credited to Father 
Lutz differs as to time and place from the official report; and 
as it lacks his direct evidence, we accept General Joseph 
Street’s official report, which names the night of July 31, 
1831, and the place as mentioned above. The number of 
the dead is given by several persons, but the official report 
made on the morning of August first shows that the dead 
Menominee were one war chief, three headmen, four war- 
riors, six women, and eleven children—twenty-five dead and 
six wounded. 

It is said that one Indian was found dead near the fence 
of the Catholic cemetery, but with no marks of violence 
upon him. This visit ended Father Lutz’s efforts with In- 
dians at Prairie du Chien. He afterwards became vicar- 
general of St. Louis and died many years later in Massa- 
chusetts. 

In 1832 the Bishop of St. Louis sent Father John Mac- 
Mahon to Galena with instructions to visit Prairie du Chien, 
but several things prevented him from ever reaching this 
place. He was to come on a boat, and the boat had orders 
changed. Then he sent word to the people of Prairie du 
Chien to send him conveyance, and they did not. He was 
too poor to hire a horse and guide to make the trip. Finally 
he learned that a priest had been in Prairie du Chien in the 
fall of 1832, and he was thus relieved of the necessity of 
making the trip. In 1833 he died at Galena of cholera. 

Father Charles Fitzmaurice, his successor, died inside of 
three months after his arrival at Galena in 1833. We find 
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that Father Badin, Father Lostra, and Father Piquart bap- 
tized children at Galena in 1833. 

Father Samuel Charles Mazzuchelli, O. P., was sent by 
Bishop Fenwick to Green Bay and, learning of Prairie du 
Chien and no doubt being invited, he set out from Green 
Bay in company with Judge James D. Doty on horseback, 
coming by way of Madison and arriving at Prairie du Chien 
on September 23, 1832, after being eight days on the road." 
He said Mass in a large vacant house and all the people 
came to hear him. He said Mass, administered communion, 
baptized, and married couples. As yet his record of this 
service has not been found. He stayed there at this time 
fifteen days. He wrote the Bishop of St. Louis from Prairie 
du Chien September 29, 1832, asking for the faculties to 
visit Galena, and inquiring whether Prairie du Chien was 
under Bishop Rosati’s jurisdiction. He tried to gather the 
people to build a church and not being overly pleased, he 
returned to Green Bay by boat, up the Wisconsin, and down 
the Fox. On his next visit to Prairie du Chien—February, 
1835—he stayed until after the middle of March. He wrote 
from Prairie du Chien March 12, “I have been three months 
making arrangements to leave here.” 

During his visit to Prairie du Chien in February, 1836, 
he obtained from Strange Powers, the present site of St. 
Gabriel’s Church and cemetery. The deed is dated Febru- 
ary 16, 1836, and signed by Samuel Mazzuchelli and H. L. 
Dousman as witnesses. While stationed at Galena in 1836, 
Father Mazzuchelli urged that the priests at Green Bay 
who belonged to the Redemptorist order of Detroit take 
care of Prairie du Chien,* but there is nothing to show that 


*A letter in the Historical Library says Father Mazzuchelli left Green Bay 
in company with Judge Doty. He himself says he left September 13. 

* Father Mazzuchelli is listed in the Catholic Almanac as pastor of Prairie du 
Chien from 1832 to 1840. In reality he spent more time at Galena and Dubuque 
than at Prairie du Chien. In 1837 the diocese of Dubuque was founded with 
Bishop Loras in charge and Father Mazzuchelli as vicar-general. 
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any priest visited Prairie du Chien again until he did in 
February, 1837. It is probable he was the priest who 
changed the name from St. John the Baptist to St. Gab- 
riel’s,® because we find that Bishop Rosati in his report of 
the churches under his charge in 1838 mentions St. Gabriel’s 
at Prairie du Chien. Bishop Loras was winterbound in St. 
Louis during 1838-39, not reaching Dubuque until April 21. 
No doubt he then accepted the name when he laid the corner- 
stone. 

The only records of baptisms performed by Father Maz- 
zuchelli are a few that were copied from the record of St. 
Michael’s Church, Galena, into that of St. Gabriel’s. There 
are a few marriage records also. As the records of Galena 
were destroyed by fire, it may be that those of Prairie du 
Chien for this period were also lost. It appears that Father 
Mazzuchelli was at Prairie du Chien in February, 1837, 
ministering to the savages and whites; he probably was 
here some time during the year 1838, but no reference can 
be found to substantiate it. 

There is a record of his baptizing Hyacinth, son of 
Julien and Magdaleine Lariviere in September, 1840, but 
the entry is not in his handwriting. While he made the 
plans for St. Gabriel’s, secured funds, and directed the 
building of the walls in 1840, he apparently did not act as 
pastor. He was vicar-general of Dubuque under Bishop 
Loras from 1837 until 1852. He once refused to be made a 
bishop. To him Prairie du Chien owes much in having a 
fine structure like St. Gabriel’s Church which is still one of 
the beautiful, capacious churches of Wisconsin. It was a 
great surprise to Bishop Henni of Milwaukee in 1844 upon 
his first visit here to find such a permanent church. Prairie 

* Mazzuchelli named the Galena church St. Michael Archangel, that at Du- 
buque St. Raphael; he desired to name the one at Davenport St. Gabriel but in 


this he was disappointed. So it seems probable that he turned to the Prairie du 
Chien church in order to assign the name of the third archangel. 
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du Chien was a contender for the Episcopal See of Wis- 
consin, and having the largest substantial structure, would 
no doubt have won had it not been that Dubuque was 
close by. 

On July 21, 1839, Bishop Matthias Loras, assisted by 
Father Anthony Pelamourgues, laid the corner stone of St. 
Gabriel’s Church as it stands today—the first permanent 
Catholic church in Wisconsin. Its main part is fifty by a 
hundred feet and twenty feet high. The stone walls two 
feet thick are without a crack after ninety years. The 
church was originally Gothic in style with one spire in front, 
but in 1908 Father Peter Becker remodeled it to imitate 
Grecian architecture, adding a large sacristy on the rear, 
and two towers in front. Bishop Loras left Prairie du 
Chien in care of Father Pelamourgues and went to Dubuque 
in a hollow log canoe with a half-breed for oarsman. 

The next priest to come to Prairie du Chien was Father 
Augustin Ravoux who was born in France and came to 
America with Bishop Loras. The latter ordained him a 
priest January 5, 1840, and assigned him to Prairie du 
Chien where he was stationed until September, 1841, when 
he was sent to the Sioux Indians as a missionary. Again 
in the summer of 1843 he was sent to Prairie du Chien for 
three months by the Bishop, to enable him to print a book- 
let containing the catechism, some canticles, daily prayers, 
and short instructions in the Sioux language. The press 
was loaned to him by Father Cretin. Ravoux was later 
vicar-general of St. Paul where he died January 17, 1906. 

From September, 1841, until December, 1844, Father 
Joseph Cretin, later first Bishop of St. Paul, was pastor 
of St. Gabriel’s. In 1842 Bishop Loras baptized an Indian 
girl at Prairie du Chien. In January, 1842, Father Remi 
Petiot was sent as an Indian missionary to the upper Mis- 
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sissippi and made his headquarters at Prairie du Chien 
where he recorded some baptisms. He had been ordained 
shortly before. 

Father Y. C. Perrodin, who had been at the Irish church 
at Maquoketa, Iowa, came to Prairie du Chien in December, 
1844, and remained a short time. His period and that of 
Father Florimont T. Bonduel, who came in the summer 
of 1844, seem to overlap. The latter stayed until December, 
1846. He kept his records in Latin. Up to this time they 
had been in French, except those made by Father Pela- 
mourgues in 1839. 

Father Jacques Caussa, another Frenchman, came in 
December, 1846, and was succeeded by Father Lucien Gal- 
tier in 1847. He remained at Prairie until his death in 1866. 
During the winter of 1849 and 1850, Father A. Godfroy 
acted as pastor. It may be that Father Galtier was on va- 
cation or sick. Father Galtier was the first priest stationed 
on St. Peter’s River, and in 1842 he gave the name to the 
city of St. Paul. He lies buried in front of the church 
at Prairie du Chien. He was vicar-general under Bishop 
Henni of Milwaukee. He left a diary which has been lost 
in recent years. 

Of all these priests, perhaps the ablest, the most zealous, 
and the one to whom Prairie du Chien owes the most was 
Father Mazzuchelli, and yet he gives the credit to his suc- 
cessor, Father Cretin, for making St. Gabriel’s parish what 
it is. 

The history of Prairie du Chien would be very incom- 
plete without the activities of the pioneer priests. Many 
useful facts touching our early history would have been 
either lost or ignored. Nowhere in the Wisconsin Historical 
Collections is there mentioned the presence there for four 
months in 1827 of Father Badin, nor his share in the funeral 
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of Registre Gagnier, one of the victims of Red Bird’s mas- 
sacre. Because of the self-effacement of Father Mazzuchelli 
his trip on horseback over the Indian trail from Green Bay 
to Prairie du Chien in September, 1832, has received scant 


mention, while whole pages are given to other men of less 
note. 


“> 

















NOTES ON THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE 
GERMAN-BORN IN WISCONSIN 
IN 1905 


Guy-Haroip SMITH 
University of Illinois 


f Bien League of Nations has assumed among its other re- 
sponsibilities the guardianship of minority peoples, par- 
ticularly those in Europe. The post-war readjustments in 
frontiers, in so far as they were based upon the principle of 
self-determination, reduced somewhat the number of unas- 
similated minority peoples in the body politic. In America 
the large number of aliens has created in the minds of some 
observers a fear of a similar situation, and consequently im- 
migration has been restricted, to facilitate the assimilation of 
the foreign peoples already here. In Europe we have the 
spectacle of isolated German communities in Russia and 
Hungary, which have remained essentially German genera- 
tion after generation. In contrast it is enlightening to turn 
to Wisconsin’s foreign minorities, particularly the Germans, 
and note that assimilation has transformed a German minor- 
ity into an American majority. ‘True, they have kept alive 
in their various organizations and societies German tradi- 
tions, but there has been little resistance to the assumption of 
the American culture. 

Wisconsin has long been referred to as a German state,’ 
but it has never been really Teutonic, but American, with a 
dominant British tradition. However, the large German 
population has made material contributions to the culture as 


* Joseph Schafer, “The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin,” Wis. Mag. of 
Hist., vi, 1922-1923, 125. 
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well as to the vital statistics. In limited areas the Germans 
so completely occupied the land that there was little inter- 
mingling with the native Americans or with other foreign 
elements. This situation gave certain critics the idea that 
Wisconsin has been from the very beginning a German 
state. 


THE GERMAN IMMIGRATION 


At the time Wisconsin was admitted into the Union in 
1848 the revolutionary movement in Germany had initiated 
a trans-Atlantic migration of liberals who sought in Amer- 
ica the freedom that was lacking in Prussia and Austria. 
Between 1844 and 1854 over a million Germans emigrated 
to the United States. The great migration, and later the 
Jacksonian migration, had already peopled Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and the southern sections of Michigan and Wiscon- 
sin. Much of the good land was gone or was being held for 
high prices, so the German immigrants naturally sought 
the new lands along the frontier, which by 1850 had reached 
the lower Wisconsin-Fox Rivers. Beyond the frontier 
lay the wilderness only recently invaded by the lumbermen 
who were to alter materially the physical landscape; behind 
the wavering frontier line the thin film of population had 
left untenanted large blocks of land. To this sparsely popu- 
lated pioneer area the Germans emigrated and began at 
once to carve their homes from the forests of maple and 
pine. 

In the early fifties the Wisconsin Bureau of Immigra- 
tion rendered valuable aid to prospective German settlers, 
and no doftibt indirectly persuaded many more to migrate to 
Wisconsin. The glacial landscape, not unlike the homeland, 
was another condition that favored the choice of Wisconsin 


*Guy-Harold Smith, “The Populating of Wisconsin,” Geographical Review, 
xviii, 1928, 412. 
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as the future home of these German pioneers. A quotation 
from one of the creditable news journals of the time gives 
a fair conception of the beginning of this peaceful German 
conquest of new lands in America. “About 30,000 old 
Luthern subjects of Prussia, from the borders of the Bal- 
tic, are shortly to come over and settle in these United 
States. It is a religious movement, these people preferring 
the good old orthodox doctrines to the modern philosophy 
of Berlin. There are men of very large fortunes among 
them; old German noblemen whose pedigrees date back to 
the thirteenth century. They will make excellent western 
farmers and are about to settle in Wiskonsin—the coolest 
spot they can select.”* No doubt the severe winters of east- 
ern Wisconsin caused distress and hardship among the first 
settlers, but gradually acclimatization fortified these foreign- 
ers against the rigors of a climate to which they were not ac- 
customed. In spite of all handicaps these hardy German 
pioneers, with unremitting toil removed the forest and culti- 
vated the land. And in a generation the countryside began 
to take on the aspect of the Kulturlandschaft of the father- 
land. Yet the frontier had imposed American character- 
istics which have gradually become more and more dom- 
inant. This is particularly true of the farm home which, 
built of local materials, was very much like the house of any 
other pioneer, yet a primness about the farmstead bespoke 
the German’s respect for this precious possession, his home. 

The German immigration to America in the decade from 
1840 to 1850 was directed westward toward Wisconsin and 
adjacent states in the west. When the heavy immigration 
began in 1844, Wisconsin’s choicest section was then avail- 
able for settlement. Previously land offices had been es- 
tablished at Green Bay and Mineral Point in 1835, and at 


* Niles National Register, June 17, 1848, 256, Chronicle from the St. Louis 
Republican, June 7. 
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Milwaukee in 1839. Before the arrival of the Germans the 
native Americans and British immigrants had already en- 
tered most of the land in the two southern tiers of counties. 
But just to the north the maple and pine forests offered a 
home to the Germans. “In a way almost startling, and 
superficially conclusive, the German settlements coincided 
with the great maple forest of southeastern Wisconsin, 
spreading also through the included pine forest on Lake 
Michigan south of Green Bay.’* ‘These two facts of Ger- 
man settlement and the vegetation cover are not necessarily 
related, but we shall not tarry upon that question. There 
are other maple areas in Wisconsin where the Germans are 
not at all numerous, as we shall see later. 

Between 1840 and 1850 the total population of Wiscon- 
sin increased from 30,749 to 304,756. Only 17.82 per cent 
of the population at the latter date had been born within 
the State. The other states of the Union had contributed 
139,166 persons or 45.66 per cent of the population. Or 
considering both groups collectively it is evident that Wis- 
consin entered the Union as a typical American state with 
63.48 per cent of the inhabitants as native Americans. How- 
ever, the Germars had begun to arrive in such numbers that 
they constituted an important foreign element. In 1850 
the census reported 38,064 Germans in Wisconsin, a number 
greater than the total population of the Territory in 1840. 
The only other foreign element to exceed the Germans was 
the British, represented by 18,952 English, 21,043 Irish, 
3,527 Scots, and 4,319 Welsh, a total of 47,841. This should 
certify beyond a doubt that, while the Germans became very 
importamt from the beginning of statehood, Wisconsin was 
preéminently British-American, or in reality Yankee-British 
in 1848. 


* Schafer, “The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin,” Wis. Mag. of Hist., 
vi, 1922-28, 7. 
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While the Germans constituted the second largest for- 
eign element in 1850 the number increased so rapidly in the 
fifties that by 1860 they numbered 123,879, including 7,081 
credited to Austria. The British element had increased to 
93,860 almost double the number in 1850, but the great 
number of Germans made them, from sometime in the fif- 
ties, the dominant foreign-born element. The table presented 
below gives the number of German-born residing in Wis- 
consin at each decennial census from 1850 to 1920. 


THE GERMAN-BORN IN WISCONSIN 


1850 38,064 1890 259,819 
1860 123,879 1900 268,384 
1870 162,314 1910 233,384 
1880 184,328 1920 151,250 


In the Annual Report of the State Historical Society 
for 1890 R. G. Thwaites published some brief notes on the 
German element in Wisconsin. He reported that in Taylor 
County 75 per cent of the inhabitants were of German stock, 
in Dodge County 65 per cent. and in Buffalo County 55 per 
cent. He noted also that tocre were large numbers in the 
counties of eastern Wisconsi. as well as in Dane, Grant, 
Sauk, Marathon, Clark, and Langlade counties. In addi- 
tion to the general distribution of the Germans he pointed 
out individual communities that were settled almost exclu- 
sively by natives from particular German states. 

At about the turn of the century the German-born be- 
gan to decline in number. The data from the decennial 
enumerations, as reported above, are not exactly comparable 
yet they indicate in a general way the trend in the popula- 
tion. In 1900 the 268,384 German-born made up 11.73 per 
cent of the total, and 47.05 per cent of the foreign-born 
population. By 1905 this number had been reduced to 226,- 
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154 or 10.14 per cent of the total population. Five years 
later at the time of the 1910 census the number was reported 
as 233,384 or a decrease of 35,000 or 13.0 per cent since 
1900. This represents for the decade an annual loss of 
3,500. The tide of German immigration had been stayed 
and the passing of the old Germans more than offsets, nu- 
merically at least, the newcomers. This does not mean a pro- 
portional decrease in the importance of the German culture 
in the social fabric. That is more difficult to evaluate, but 
we do have a numerical measure of this change in the vital 
statistics, which shows for the first decade of the twentieth 
century a decline of 12 per cent in the German-born. 

In order that the 1910 data may be comparable with 
the 1920 figures, it is necessary to reduce downward the 
number reported in 1910 as German-born, for many of these 
were, in reality, born in German Poland, and in 1920 were 
recorded as Polish. After this deduction is made the Ger- 
man-born for 1910 totaled 201,572 as compared with the 
151,250 for 1920, a decrease of 50,322, or 25 per cent. Dur- 
ing the World War German immigration was cut off, and 
the continual passing of the old Germans combined to reduce 
the German-born in Wisconsin in 1920 to a number below 
the 1870 figures. Again we must note that while the num- 
ber of German-born has been reduced very materially, the 
German influence in Wisconsin has not declined propor- 
tionately. 

It is not our purpose to elaborate upon the significance 
of the foreign elements, or minorities in Wisconsin. We 
prefer to present here a vivid picture of the geographical 
distribution of the German-born according to the 1905 cen- 
sus. The two federal enumerations for 1910 and 1920 pub- 
lished the foreign elements by counties, but not by townships. 
However, the data for 1905 give a fairly accurate picture of 
the German-born element which had just begun to decline. 
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And furthermore, this census taken by the state gives the 
population data by small administrative units such as town- 
ships, villages, and wards of the larger cities. This census 
report is an historical document of great value, for it pre- 
serves for us in statistical form a detailed analysis of the 
population in general and the foreign born in particular. 

In order to appreciate the significance of this map of the 
German-born it should be compared with the author’s map 
of the total population for 1900. The map of the German- 
born shows a patchiness somewhat dissimilar to the map for 
1900. Both show extensive areas in the north that are unoc- 
cupied because the natural habitat is not conducive to a 
dense population. In the central sandy plain and in the 
most rugged part of the Driftless Area the sparseness of the 
population reflects the low intrinsic value of the land for 
human occupancy. On the map of German-born there are 
many vacant spaces that are, in reality, quite densely popu- 
lated by natives and other foreign elements. 

In spite of a popular opinion to the contrary there was 
from the time of settlement considerable intermingling 
of the various elements. Solid communities of any one na- 
tionality were usually short lived. Yet the very circum- 
stance of collective immigration and the choice of land in 
a selected area precluded the possibility of any other na- 
tionality getting a foothold within these limited areas. This 
was not done with a malicious attempt to exclude others; 
it is simply the result of old friends from the fatherland 
settling together in the new country. Therefore, it is logical 
that small areas such as single townships may show one na- 
tional group predominating to the exclusion of all others. 
Yet along the periphery interpenetration gradually affected 
the process of assimilation. 


*Smith, “The Populating of Wisconsin,” Geographical Review, xviii, 1928. 
See insert. 
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THE DISTRIBUTION OF THE GERMAN-BORN 


The principal German stronghold is the eastern part of 
the state north of the southern tier of counties. As already 
pointed out this concentration coincides in a general way 
with the great maple forest of eastern Wisconsin and the 
pine area in the lake shore counties. In 1905 Milwaukee 
County alone had within its borders 27.2 per cent of the 
German-born, but only slightly over 16 per cent of the total 
population. In Ozaukee County the Germans constituted 
from the very beginning the dominant foreign element ex- 
cept in one or two communities.° 

In Washington County the German-born numbered 
3,285, almost 14 per cent of the total population. The 
township of Erin, however, in the southwest corner of the 
county had only 72 Germans, the smallest number for any 
township. The 35 Irish still remaining from the early im- 
migration were second in importance among the foreign 
elements. In 1850, however, the town of Erin was almost 
exclusively Irish’ so far as the foreign-born were concerned, 
yet there began at once the intermingling of Irish and Ger- 
mans with the native Americans. 

The southern lake shore township of Sheboygan County 
had only 55 German-born in 1905. However, the Dutch to- 
taled 394. The tendency of the nationalities to cling to- 
gether in many cases precluded, for some years at least, the 
intermingling of the several foreign elements. In Door 
County the Belgians outnumbered the Germans in three 
townships. In territory usually regarded as German in 
eastern Wisconsin there were in 1905 other nationalities that 
outnumabered the Germans locally. The principal nationali- 


ties that exceeded the German, were the Irish, Norwegians, 


*Schafer, Four Wisconsin Counties, Prairie and Forest, 86. 
"Data from the results of a hand count made by Dr. M. M. Quaife and an 
assistant for the State Historical Society of Wisconsin. 
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Swedes, Danes, Polish, Bohemians, and Canadians. In a 
few communities English, Belgians, Dutch, and Italians 
were the leading foreign-born inhabitants. 

In western Wisconsin the German communities are not 
to be compared with the settlements northwest of Milwau- 
kee, yet locally the small administrative units are still dis- 
tinctly German. Between Madison and La Crosse there are 
important settlements, particularly in Sauk County. The 
township of Westfield had 340 German-born in 1905, more 
than a quarter of the population. No other foreign group 
was of any importance in the county as compared with the 
Germans, who numbered 4,041 out of a total of 5,589 for- 
eign-born. In fact Sauk County was then and now much 
like eastern Wisconsin in its cultural inheritance. As the 
map shows, La Crosse was in 1905 an important German 
city, but somewhat smaller than Oshkosh and Sheboygan. 
And northwestward along the Mississippi are scattered 
German communities. 

In north central Wisconsin in an area underlain by the 
ancient pre-Cambrian rocks another important German 
community has developed as a detached portion of German 
Wisconsin. According to the 1905 enumeration the Ger- 
man-born in Marathon County totaled 8,435, more than two 
thirds of the foreign-born. Here originally on the heavy 
soils an extensive area of maple forest was the natural vege- 
tation cover, and here the Germans settled extending their 
domain into the adjacent pinery. Northward toward Lake 
Superior a thin thread of settlements shows the influence 
of the old Wisconsin Central Railway, which induced many 
German immigrants to come to Wisconsin and settle along 
the line between Stevens Point and Ashland, promising 
them good wages in the lumber camps.° 


* Albert Bernhardt Faust, The German Element in the United States (Boston, 
1909), I, 419. 
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It is very evident from the map that the German-born 
are widely scattered and the 1905 census preserves in sta- 
tistical form the distribution in considerable detail. Yet the 
map gives a clearer picture of distribution than all the tables 
of statistics. 


THE VACANT SPACES 


The vacant spaces on the map deserve some considera- 
tion. As already noted much of northern Wisconsin is en- 
tirely vacant because extensive areas are unsuited to settle- 
ment. However, there are in older Wisconsin many other 
vacant spaces—vacant in the sense that the German popula- 
tion was then and still is unimportant. In much of south- 
western Wisconsin in a section often designated as the lead 
region, the land was already settled or held by speculators 
before the German migration began. 'To the north of the 
lower Wisconsin River very similar conditions prevailed 
yet that is not the whole explanation. A large part of the 
vacant area, so called, in Richland, Crawford, and Vernon 
counties was from the beginning of settlement character- 
istically American. In this maple area the Germans are 
not conspicuous. 

In 1905 Richland County had only 1,283 foreign-born or 
6.6 per cent of the population. Of these only 448 were Ger- 
mans. The other important elements were the Norwegians 
numbering 213, the Irish 163, the Bohemians 153, the 
English 102, and Canadians 85. This dominantly American 
settlement extends into Crawford and Vernon counties, but 
we should not infer that the area without dots did not have 
any foreign-born. For example Christiana Township in Ver- 
non C@unty had only 5 Germans to 402 Norwegians. The 
only other foreign-born in the township were 6 Danes. 
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Even in Hamburg Township the Norwegians outnumbered 
the Germans 181 to 119. 

Many other vacant spaces could be pointed out where 
other nationalities have preémpted the land, and the Ger- 
mans, therefore, have never been an important element. 
In southeastern Dane County, in parts of Waupaca County, 
and in all of northern Trempealeau County the Scandi- 
navians constitute the principal foreign peoples. In much of 
northwestern Wisconsin the Scandinavians are widely scat- 
tered much as the Germans are in eastern Wisconsin. Lo- 
cally the Polish have displaced native Americans and in 1905 
were the principal foreign group in Portage County, where 
they have been able to wrest a living from the none too fertile 
soil. 

In Outagamie and Brown counties the Oneida Indian 
Reservation precluded the settlement of Germans within 
the area. Farther northward the Menomonee Reservation 
makes vacant on the map an area the size of eleven town- 
ships in Shawano and Oconto counties. Similarly, La 
Pointe Indian Reservation in Ashland County explains, in 
part at least, another vacant space. 

The distribution of the Germans in rural areas is shown 
very well by the dots. The circles or disks show the concen- 
tration in the urban communities, but they fail to bring out 
some striking features regarding the localization within 
cities and villages. Portage had in 1905 a very definite con- 
centration of Germans in the fifth ward. The total of 397 
is more than four times the next most populous ward which 
had only 97. Yet in total population the fifth ward ranked 
fourth with about the average total population. La Crosse, 
an important German city, where the wards had a fairly 
equal number of inhabitants, had 279 Germans in the eighth 
ward and only 54 in the twelfth. In Merrill the fourth ward 
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had 850 German-born and the third ward having a total pop- 
ulation only slightly over half the number in the fourth ward 
had only 71 Germans. In Milwaukee the segregation of the 
German-born as shown in the following table indicates the 
characteristic segregation of national groups in our large 
cities. If this analysis were extended to other urban com- 
munities many other interesting facts of localization could 


be added. 


TOTAL. TOTAL 
POPULATION GERMANS POPULATION GERMANS 
Ward 1 9,267 1,099 Ward 13 18,304 3,394 
2 9,237 1,880 “4 14 25,300 1,354 
3 5,354 95 y 15 14,623 2,530 
4 9,622 804 ¢ 16 11,220 817 
5 9,933 1,314 a 17 11,826 1,534 
6 12,953 2,672 “ 18 15,483 1,249 
7 6,526 571 + 19 11,918 2,450 
8 10,431 1,382 r 20 20,411 5,474 
9 17,625 3,983 . 21 15,794 4,440 
10 17,030 3,591 ty 22 13,466 2,837 
11 28,572 5,219 23 10,034 1,530 


ie 12 138,019 1,381 
THE PLACE NAME COVER 


The place name cover’ in individual counties is very sug- 
gestive of the influence of the German-born in superposing 
a Teutonic nomenclature upon an earlier British-American 
system. In some of the older communities the place name 
cover is very dense and the most recent immigrants have had 
few opportunities to add new names. In Wisconsin the Ger- 
mans arrived too late to stop the repetition of British-Amer- 


*John Kirtland Wright, “The Study of Place Names: Recent Work and 
Some Possibilities,” Geographical Review, xix, 1929, 140-144. 
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ican names on the major political subdivisions. Yet there are 
many minor natural and cultural features that have received 
Teutonic names. Jefferson and Dodge counties where the 
Germans constitute a very important section of the popula- 
tion have very few names which are Germanic in origin. In 
southern Monroe County where there are a good many 
Germans the township names show no trace of the Teutonic. 
The two southern tiers of townships are named as follows: 
Leon, Wells, Ridgeville, Wilton, Clifton, Portland, Jeffer- 
son, Sheldon, Wellington, and Glendale. In Marathon 
County, however, the place name cover reflects the influence 
of the German settlers in the naming of the townships. 
Among the forty-two modern townships we find such names 
as Bern, Frankfort, Retbrock, Wein, Hamburg, Cassell, 
Berlin, Stettin, Kronenwetter, Guenther, Ringle, and Fran- 
zen. Several of the other township names suggest the great 
variety of conditions that were considered in the naming of 
the minor cultural features. In Eau Pleine we see the in- 
fluence of the French, in McMillan the Scotch, and in Har- 
rison an American personality. To this list we may add 
Spencer, Maine, Texas, Mosinee, Elderton, Johnson, Green 
Valley, and several others. In no other county has the Ger- 


man element been so important in the naming of townships 
as in Marathon. 


CONCLUSIONS 


As previously stated it is not the purpose of the writer 
to reinterpret the data presented here. He is content 
merely to demonstrate the value of the 1905 state census as 
an historical document in the measuring of the German ele- 
ment in the total population, and to present in graphical 
form these data localized by civil townships. Similar maps 
for the other important nationalities would aid in the visual- 
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ization of foreign minorities in the population. An earlier 
discussion of the German element’ has considered this most 
important foreign group at the height of the migration from 
Germany to America. As the number of German-born is 
further reduced and new elements are added to the popu- 
lation, it will become more difficult to evaluate the Teutonic 
culture. It is well then that these contemporary interpreta- 
tions are available to supplement the primary sources. 


*Kate Asaphine Everest, “How Wisconsin Came by its Large German 
Element,” Wis. Hist. Colls., xii, 319. 
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PIONEER AND POLITICAL REMINISCENCES ' 


Nits P. HauGen 
CONCLUDING OBSERVATIONS 


M y public service may be said to have terminated with the 

attendance on the Montana Board of Assessment dur- 
ing the legislative session of 1923. Commencing with the 
appointment as court reporter in the spring of 1874 it had, 
with short interruptions, continued for nearly fifty years. I 
had had my share; and had enjoyed the associations and 
friendships formed. Good and loyal support when a candi- 
date for elective office, I had enjoyed. I have not endeavored 
to name the many loyal supporters, as such effort would be 
useless, as memory becomes more treacherous with age, and 
would result in seeming unfair discrimination. I bear them 
all in kindly remembrance. 


RAILROAD ASSESSMENTS 


I have said that I had perhaps more direct charge of rail- 
road valuation than either of my colleagues while a member 
of the tax commission, due largely to the fact that I person- 
ally kept record of sales of stocks and bonds as recorded on 
the market. While the representatives of the companies, 
like other taxpayers, consistently appeared and asked for 
lower valuations, we must have appeared to them as reason- 
ably fair, compared with assessment officials of some of the 
other states. When I returned from Montana in 1921, the 
tax commissioners of the Northwestern, of the Omaha, and 


4 Previous installments have appeared in December, 1927, in all the issues 
for 1928, in March and June, 1929; this completes the series. 
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the Burlington came to me, separately, and asked me to com- 
pute according to our Wisconsin methods the valuation of 
their respective properties in Iowa, in South Dakota, and in 
Nebraska. In each case they said, “We do not ask you to 
depart from the method you have followed in Wisconsin.” 

Litigation was pending in the federal courts involving 
these assessments. I readily complied, attended hearings in 
Chicago before a magistrate in chancery, also made several 
trips to Omaha where cases were pending in the federal 
court. I have felt that this was what might be termed a 
‘‘semi-public” duty, although performed more directly at 
the request of the taxpayer and at his expense. I made care- 
ful computations and appeared as a witness. In these states, 
as in Montana, the board consists of elective state officials, 
whose first duties are devoted to their respective adminis- 
trative offices, and assessments of public utilities become nec- 
essarily a secondary matter. 

I think it may be truthfully said that the Wisconsin tax 
commission had the respect of the tax officials of the rail- 
roads. We discussed our methods with them openly, and 
showed them how the values were obtained. A member of 
the Montana board hesitated at this. I suggested that as the 
board had the last word, there was nothing to be alarmed at, 
and if any injustice were pointed out, it might be corrected 
on the spot. 

Mr. Crandon was for many years the representative of 
the Northwestern Railway,—the dean of the railway men 
regularly appearing before us. He was a scholarly gentle- 
man, accurate and precise in his language,—never using 
“minimize,” when he meant “minify,” evidently recognizing 
the impossibility of minimizing inequalities in assessments, 
while they may be and should be minified. His name is per- 
petuated in the county seat of Forest County. He was a re- 
gent of Northwestern University. His successor was T. A. 
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Polleys, who had served in the same capacity for the Omaha 
and came to the Northwestern because of the practical union 
of those companies. A former resident of Madison, an inde- 
fatigable worker was Polleys; scrutinizing carefully all the 
figures submitted by the commission, not only those on rail- 
roads, but those upon which we based the real estate valu- 
ations of the state, which made the basis of the tax rate ap- 
plied to railroads. These men have both passed away. 

John A. Murphy, one of the general counsel of the Great 
Northern was an old friend and acquaintance from Pierce 
County, where he was born and spent his boyhood. In fact 
he began his study of law in the office of Smith and Haugen, 
in River Falls. He served one term in the assembly from 
Pierce County. He soon left us, however, for a wider field, 
and has prospered. In a material way, he has undoubtedly 
been a gainer by leaving behind him the political ambitions 
he at one time seemed to cherish. 


LITERARY ATTAIN MENTS 


I hesitate to use the word “attainments,” for I cannot 
claim that I possess them. I loved to read from childhood; 
in school and college I managed to maintain good standings 
in my classes. But my years in college were necessarily cut 
short. I have, however, kept up my reading habits. Professor 
Larson, President of Luther College, was in Madison one 
day in the early eighties, while I was railroad commissioner, 
and took dinner with us. He asked me at the table if I kept 
up my language studies. I answered that I kept up my Ger- 
man fairly well; that I read the Germania regularly, and 
some German books; that I got a little Latin through law 
books. But I expressed regret that I had not had the oppor- 
tunity to get any knowledge of French. To this he replied: 
“Do not speak to me of opportunity. I know you. Get a 
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John A. Murphy, one of the general counsel of the Great 
Northern was an old friend and acquaintance from Pierce 
County, where he was born and spent his boyhood. In fact 
he began his study of law in the office of Smith and Haugen, 
in River Falls. He served one term in the assembly from 
Pierce County. He soon left us, however, for a wider field, 
and has prospered. In a material way, he has undoubtedly 
been a gainer by leaving behind him the political ambitions 
he at one time seemed to cherish. 
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in my classes. But my years in college were necessarily cut 
short. I have, however, kept up my reading habits. Professor 
Larson, President of Luther College, was in Madison one 
day in the early eighties, while I was railroad commissioner, 
and took dinner with us. He asked me at the table if I kept 
up my language studies. I answered that I kept up my Ger- 
man fairly well; that I read the Germania regularly, and 
some German books; that I got a little Latin through law 
books. But I expressed regret that I had not had the oppor- 
tunity to get any knowledge of French. To this he replied: 
“Do not speak to me of opportunity. I know you. Get a 
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French book and a dictionary, and ‘go at it.’” He was too 
precise in his English to use the slang phrase “go at it,” but 
we were talking in Norwegian, and it meant that. The re- 
sult was that I bought a French dictionary and Voltaire’s 
History of Charles XII the very next day, and have read 
French for my own entertainment and I hope with some 
mental profit ever since. One of the most interesting his- 
tories I have read is Michelet’s History of France, which I 
read after moving to Madison. In Washington I took a few 
lessons in what was supposed to be conversational French; 
but I cannot claim to have profited to any degree by that ex- 
perience. The only other member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives who indulged in a similar luxury, as far as I knew, 
was big Tom Reed. We did not exchange thoughts in 
French, however. 

During one of my political campaigns I met at Superior 
the editor of a French paper published in St. Paul—I think 
it was L’Etoile du Nord, or The North Star. He started to 
read some political item from this paper, but his English 
failed him. I asked to see it, and translated it easily to his 
great surprise. It is naturally more difficult to translate into 
a language with which you are less familiar than from it into 
your own. That is helping me in French. History is prob- 
ably the easiest to pick up in that respect. But I have read 
all of Balzac’s novels as well, and reread many of them. 
While in Washington I became well acquainted with Mr. 
Spofford, librarian of the Congressional Library, and he 
frequently suggested reading matter to me. When long de- 
bates were on in the House in Washington it was quite com- 
mon for members not immediately interested in the matter 
under discussion to occupy their time in writing at their 
desks, or Peading. Ex-Governor Gear of Iowa, was one of 
such members, and knew of my habits in that respect. He 
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came to my seat one day, and said, “Haugen, what are you 
reading now?” 

I said, “Listen to this, and see if you recognize it.” 

I read a few lines running something like this: 


Came the ancient Agamoinan, 
Sat himself upon the cross-tree, etc. 

“Why,” he said, “that’s from Hiawatha.” 

I said, “No, it is not from Hiawatha, but it is where 
Longfellow got some of his ideas and the meter. It is 
‘Kalevala’ the epic poem of Finland.” 

He was surprised; said he wanted the book when I had 
finished it. Later he told me that it was a new discovery to 
him; that he and Mrs. Gear had enjoyed it very much. 

Longfellow was familiar with the literature of northern 
Europe as his T'ales of a Wayside Inn bears witness. 

I have among my books a novel, The Surgeon’s Stories, 
written in Swedish by Zakarias Topelius, a Finlander, one 
of the most interesting historical novels, in my opinion, ever 
published, covering a period of more than one hundred and 
fifty years, beginning with the Thirty Years’ War about the 
time of the death of Gustavus Adolphus. It is an exposi- 
tion of the habits and customs not only of Sweden and Fin- 
land, but of northern and middle Europe at that time. 


A PIONEER AGAIN 


The River Falls Journal last July published among its 
“Fifty Years Ago” items the following, as of July 3, 1879: 


N. P. Haugen now uses a machine called a typewriter 
for transcribing his shorthand court reports. 


It was a “typewriter” to the editor, and no doubt the first 
in Pierce County. About that time machines began to be 
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used by some attorneys; but generally they used capitals en- 
tirely. Mine had the double set of types. 

Among the characters at the bar during my reportorial 
days I may mention a few, though belated and somewhat out 
of chronological order. Alexander Meggett of the firm of 
Meggett and Teall, of Eau Claire, leading attorneys of that 
city, prided himself on his oratorical ability. He closed his 
argument to the jury on one occasion at Alma with some- 
what of a flourish, and before taking his seat turned to me 
saying sotto voce, “Did you get my peroration?”’ Unfor- 
tunately I was not reporting the arguments of counsel, and 
Meggett’s peroration was forever lost. 

Mr. Cousins, father of the president of the State Histor- 
ical Society, had a certain humorous quaintness that some- 
times surprised the bar. He once objected to a question 
asked the witness, and the court asked him to make his objec- 
tion more specific. Mr. Cousins replied “that the question is 
incompetent, irrelevant, immaterial, impertinent and im- 
pudent.” 

Nelson Wheeler, senior partner of the firm of Wheeler 
and Marshall, of Chippewa Falls, never passed by a joke 
without regard to court or jury. In those days candidates 
for admission to the bar were examined in open court, by a 
committee appointed by the court. Wheeler being one of 
the older practitioners was usually one of the committee. 
He had two standard questions which he never failed to put 
to the candidate: 

“How would you endorse a verbal order?” 

“Do you think a man can be convicted of highway rob- 
bery, if the highway is not legally laid out?” 

A story of an examination in Pierce County,—before 
my day as reporter—ran as follows. Spence White, father 
of F. M. White, at present a member of the Board of Law 
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Examiners, was a strict adherent to rules of the old order, 
technical, and never failed to demur if opportunity offered. 
He also looked after his fees with vigilance. John Dale was 
an old resident of the country, living on a small farm in the 
Trimbelle Valley, where he also ran a small sawmill. Dale 
had been justice of the peace in his town for years, and had 
practiced before other justices. He made up his mind that 
he wished to be admitted to the bar, and appeared at the 
term of the Circuit Court. Mr. White quite naturally was 
on the examining committee. It seems that shortly before 
this event Mr. White had brought an action of replevin for 
a span of mules, and as his client seemed to him of question- 
able financial standing, he had taken a chattel mortgage on 
the mules to secure his fee. During the examination White 
straightened up to his best, and said, “Mr. Dale, how would 
you commence an action of replevin?” 

The answer was as prompt as unexpected, “I would take 
a chattel mortgage on the mules.” 

He was promptly admitted as a brother in the profes- 
sion; but there is no record of his practice as an attorney. 
He was a clever old fellow, one to be reckoned with in county 
politics. 

EK. H. Ives was an early attorney of Pierce County and 
served one term in the state senate. In those early days, 
if a person wished to have his name changed, he must apply 
to the legislature. Such an application was before the sen- 
ate on behalf of some Norwegian. Objection was made 
that there was too much time taken up by such private bills. 
But Ives interposed with the remark, “The Good Book says 
that the leopard cannot change his spots nor the Ethiopian 
his skin, but it nowhere says that a Norwegian cannot 
change his name.” The bill passed. 
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A REPUBLICAN 


I do not boast that I always vote the ticket straight, but 
with a single exception I have voted for the Republican can- 
didate for president. In 1872 I failed to vote as I was ab- 
sent at the time as a student at Ann Arbor. I would have 
voted for Grant. Think I may claim to have been one of 
the very first Hoover men in Wisconsin. The Literary 
Digest in the early part of 1920 asked its subscribers to sub- 
mit their first and second choice for president. I submitted 
my first choice as Hoover, and my second as Coolidge. Have 
never regretted these selections; have had them both, but in 
reverse order. 

I have seen many changes in the domestic, industrial, and 
political life of Wisconsin. In August 1928 I attended a 
picnic, or home-coming, in my old town of Martell. The 
gathering met on the banks of Rush River on the premises 
of William Kay, son of one of three pioneer Frenchmen of 
the valley. The old settlers of my boyhood had disappeared. 
One veteran of the Civil War, Mr. Babcock, showed up 
alone. Some forty or fifty men and women of middle age 
and younger hailed me as “Uncle.” They necessarily repre- 
sented several later generations. 

Not a single horse appeared on the scene; all automo- 
biles—here, where in my youth people were proud when they 
could drive to church on a Sunday with a yoke of oxen, and 
some years later with horses before a lumber wagon! I have 
certainly lived through and witnessed strange and important 
developments, all undoubtedly tending to lighten labor and 
make life more comfortable. If I have any curiosity as to 
the future, it would be to witness the changes of the next half 
century. But with old age necessarily comes physical decay, 
and I would consider that price too high. I have had my 
share of early hardships, which I enjoyed at the time; I 
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have enjoyed my later labors, and I hope I have been of 
some service to my fellowmen. 

A little family history may not be amiss before closing. 
In 1856 a family moved into the little burg of Martell, Ole 
Rasmusson with his wife and one child, baptized as Inge- 
borg, a good old Norwegian name, but generally known as 
Belle. Mr. Rasmusson was a cabinet maker from the old 
country; but there was little demand for his craft in Martell, 
where a bedstead was easily provided by nailing a few boards 
to four posts obtained from waste at the sawmill, or secured 
by cutting four round posts in the surrounding timber. So 
Mr. Rasmusson became a merchant, the first one, I think, in 
the village. His stock consisted of a few family supplies, 
like coffee, always a Norwegian necessity, sugar, and other 
household requirements. Mrs. Rasmusson was a woman of 
some education, bringing some knowledge of English and 
German from her native country. But she adapted herself 
readily to her surroundings. When Belle was old enough to 
attend school she dressed her, as I thought, so much like a 
little doll, that I in my buckskin hardly dared look at her. 
But some nineteen years later I was more courageous, and 
after due approaches, secured her affirmative answer and 
our compact was duly confirmed March 1, 1875. We have 
lived a happy life and have enjoyed good health quite uni- 
versally. One daughter, Constance, has been a blessing to 
us. She is now Mrs. Herman Legreid of Wauwatosa, and 
is the happy mother of two daughters just entering their 
teens, Christine and Constance, the delight of grandparents 
as well as parents. Our daughter and her husband are both 
graduates of our State University. Mr. Rasmusson died 
in 1887. My mother-in-law spent most of her later years 
with us in River Falls, and remained as sweet and dear a 
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mother-in-law as she had been a wife and mother. She died 
in 1901 while visiting another daughter in Chicago. 
Looking over the past and present I can say: 


Time rolls his ceaseless course. The race of yore 

Who danced our infancy upon their knee, 
And told our marvelling boyhood legends store 

Of their strange ventures happ’ed by land or sea, 
How are they blotted from the things that be! 

How few, all weak, and withered of their force, 
Wait on the verge of dark eternity, 

Like stranded wrecks, the tide returning hoarse, 
To sweep them from our sight! Time rolls his cease- 


less course. 
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THE LIFE OF A LUMBERMAN 


By 
JOHN E. NELLIGAN 
as told to 


CHARLES M. SHERIDAN 


Part II 


W oops-Boss, CRUISER, AND CONTRACTOR 
Chapter VI Jams and Washouts, Whiskey and Indians 


N the fall of 1877 I was employed by C. T. Pendleton and 
Henry Sargent as woods foreman. I was then only 
twenty-five years old—rather young for a foreman—but I 
had had sufficient experience and was tall and heavy enough 
to inspire a healthy respect among the men. We went into 
the woods about the first of October and I was busy there 
and on the river until the following July, a nine months 
stretch of the hardest sort of work and worry imaginable. 
This was on a tributary of the Oconto, named by the Indians 
the Waupee. The following winter we worked in the same 
territory. 

That winter of 1878-79 there was an unusual scarcity of 
snow and as a result the spring was very dry, which pro- 
longed the log drive and was very hard on the men. There 
was a great log jam that spring at the junction of the north 
branch of the Oconto and the main river. Several million 
feet were tied up, and the milling companies were anxious 
to have the logs brought through so that they would not have 
to shut down their mills. One head of water was left in the 
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river above the jam, and that was in the reservoir dam 
known as the Shute Dam. 

It was a ticklish situation and the contractors came to 
me and asked my advice as to the best way to handle it. I 
told them I could take twenty-five men and, with the water 
in the Shute Dam, run the logs to the Lindquist Dam about 
forty miles downstream from the jam. “Go to it!” they said 
and go to it we did. We broke up the jam a bit and then 
let the water loose and soon had all the logs in motion. For 
two days and nights my crew and myself worked tirelessly, 
with no sleep and with little to eat, there being no time for 
either. I always kept two of the rivermen together, so that 
if one was unlucky enough to fall asleep and fall into the 
river the other could fish him out. It was unlikely that two 
would succumb to Morpheus at once. 

Perhaps it was on this drive, although I believe it was 
several years later, that a rather laughable incident occurred 
in which the joke was on me. I always drove my men pretty 
hard, for I knew that men had more respect and worked 
better for a boss who was not easy going. But it seems that, 
as is usually the case, I had a reputation for being much 
harder than I really was. One of my rivermen fell in the 
stream once and was under just about long enough to repeat 
the Lord’s Prayer—which he probably did. When he was 
pulled out and restored to an interest in life, the first thing 
he gasped out to the man who had saved him was: “For 
God’s sake, don’t say anything to anybody about how long 
I was absent from work! If Nelligan heard about it, he'd 
dock me sure for the time I was under water!” 

At the end of two strenuous days we had all the logs 
floating#*behind the Lindquist Dam, the water in which, 
when the gates were opened, carried the drive down past 
Oconto Falls and to the Stiles Dam, ten miles from Oconto, 
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and then on to the booms. The greater part of the job done, 
we caught up on sleep and grub and returned to the upper 
works. Fortunately, there were heavy rains then and we 
experienced little difficulty in getting the balance of the 
season’s cut down river. 

Many amusing as well as tragic incidents would happen 
during the course of a log drive. When the water was not 
too swift and the drive moving along without trouble the 
rivermen liked to hold three or four logs together with their 
peavies and float along on this make-shift raft, as it was less 
dangerous and troublesome than riding a single log. I saw 
a bunch of them that spring sailing serenely along in this 
manner when they were suddenly confronted by a large, 
leaning maple tree, the branches of which brushed the water. 
There was no time to steer the raft around it, so it was a 
question of climb or swim and the lumberjacks indicated 
their simian ancestry by climbing. They clung ungrace- 
fully to the branches of the tree and shouted for a boat, 
which finally came along and picked them off, the strangest 
and most motley harvest of fruit a maple tree ever bore. It 
was an immensely funny sight to see those six lumberjacks 
clinging to that leaning maple tree. For a lumberjack is as 
strange to tree climbing as a sailor is to swimming, and 
looks equally incongruous when engaged in it. 

There was in my crew that year a young German named 
August Schwartz who came from a farm somewhere in Wis- 
consin and had worked in the woods for Anson Eldred the 
previous winter. When spring came he decided to try river 
driving. Rivermen received two and one half dollars and 
four meals per day and this looked much more attractive to 
young Schwartz than working on a farm for sixteen or 
eighteen dollars per month. So he hired out in my crew 
and went to work. He was a husky young fellow and a 
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willing and steady worker so he soon won our respect. 
Someone nicknamed him “Paddy” and tthe name stuck, 
probably because he was so unlike an Irishman. He had 
never had any experience at river driving and all the mem- 
bers of the crew were helping him to learn the dangerous 
game. 

We finally arrived at Oconto Falls, after running the 
logs through the Lindquist Dam and there we began clean- 
ing up the timbers which were stranded around the head of 
the falls. Paddy kept working closer and closer to the 
danger spot, where a tremendous volume of water thundered 
over the edge and took an abrupt plunge of forty feet to the 
riverbed below. I warned him repeatedly of the danger 
there and told him to keep away from the place and let more 
experienced men do the dangerous work. But he persisted, 
probably feeling that he should share the danger with the 
rest of the crew. ‘The inevitable finally happened. Paddy 
made a misstep, was thrown into the terrific current, and 
carried over the falls before anyone could raise a hand to 
help him. 

We were all quite dumbfounded, stood paralyzed for a 
time. When we regained our wits, we realized that it was 
useless to have any hopes. No man, we were sure, could live 
after going over the falls and being battered about in the 
seething caldron below. He would be either lost under the 
wing dams, or smashed to bits among the rocks. We all felt 
the loss of Paddy keenly, but the work had to go on and we 
continued, silently, thoughtfully, and perhaps a bit more 
carefully. 

About an hour later Paddy appeared on the scene again. 
We staged at him in awe, for it was like welcoming a person 
back from the dead. His clothes were torn to shreds, but 
his bones were unbroken and, aside from the shaking up he 
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had received, he seemed none the worse for his experience. 
It was little short of miraculous. He had been swept over a 
forty foot falls into an inferno of water, had been carried 
down a treacherous rock-studded rapids a mile long, and 
still had come out alive and unbroken. His tremendous 
vitality and strength, the high water, and plain, blind luck 
had combined to save him. 

“T’m all right, boys,” he said, in a voice which sounded 
a bit shaky, “but I lost my hat.” 

Mr. A. Cole, superintendent of the Holt and Balcom 
Lumber Company happened to be there. 

“Paddy,” he said, “when I get back to Oconto, I’ll find 
you the finest hat money can buy and send it up to you!” 
And he did. Paddy wore it with great pride. 

In the fall of 1879 I entered the employ of Sargent and 
Pendleton, a logging partnership of Oconto, as a camp fore- 
man. The firm operated that season along the south branch 
of the Beaver River, a tributary of the Peshtigo. Four 
camps were opened and started operations along the stream 
on the first of October, I having charge of the one farthest 
upstream, close to the first lake. ‘This little body of water 
was named for me, Nelligan Lake, and still bears that cog- 
nomen. It was spring and rain fed and had no inlet. A 
small creek served as outlet. 

Across this small stream we threw a dam and, when it 
was completed, dropped the sluice gates and kept them down 
all winter, from November to April. We had hoped to get 
a good head of water back of the dam but were disappointed, 
the water rising only four feet during those five long winter 
months. My crew made a cut of three million board feet 


of timber during the season, all of which was landed on the 
lake. 
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When spring came we found that there was not sufficient 
water behind the first dam to carry the logs down to the 
second one. So we built two more dams in between and 
then cut a ditch between Nelligan Lake and another small 
lake in close proximity, draining the water from the latter 
into the former. This gave us enough water to start the 
drive, which got along fairly well for some distance down- 
stream and then hung up high and dry for lack of water. 
This necessitated the building of another dam. When it 
was completed and all of the dams were filled to the highest 
point possible, the company prepared to complete the drive. 
Men were stationed at all the dams to sluice the logs and at 
bad spots along the stream to prevent jams and keep the 
timber running smoothly. Everything was in perfect 
readiness. 

But about that time Nature and Fortune took a hand 
in the matter. The dams had all been built on a quicksand 
bottom and building dams on such a foundation is never 
very safe, no matter what pains may be taken in their con- 
struction. Even if piling is driven all around the founda- 
tion, it isn’t safe. Like the owner of a car with worn out 
tires, you never know when you'll have a blowout. The 
reservoir dam, behind which a great head of water had ac- 
cumulated, gave way first. The big bulk of water which it 
had held rushed downstream and threw itself against the 
second dam, which was unable to stand the strain and also 
gave way. The now greatly augmented flood continued 
on its mad course and carried away the third dam without 
any trouble at all. Increased still more in size, it rushed 
down upon the fourth dam. 

I was*at work with a crew of men repairing booms be- 
hind the fourth dam. I sensed or heard something wrong 
and looked up the river to see a mountain of water tearing 
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down upon us, carrying uprooted trees and sawlogs on its 
crest as if they were matches. 

“Get to hell off the booms!” I shouted at the men. 
“Run for high land! MHell’s broke loose and the devil’s 
changed the fire into water!” 

They were quick-thinking, quick-acting rivermen and it 
didn’t take them long to see the danger and get themselves 
out of the way. The booms were clear within a few seconds 
and we were standing in sufe places watching the flood. It 
tore through the fourth dam as if there’d been nothing there, 
but by that time there was so much dam wreckage and so 
many trees and saw logs riding the crest of the flood that 
everything got mixed up in a mad mess just below the site 
of the fourth dam and jammed tight. 

There the logs lay until the following spring. The com- 
pany had to rebuild all the dams and it cost them a good 
deal of money before they finally got their logs to the mill 
booms. A bad mistake was made in not hauling the logs 
down-stream from my camp before banking them. A fine 
four mile road could have been built and the logs hauled by 
horse teams. Things were ideal for the construction and use 
of such a road. There was a grade of about three per cent 
along the stream and there would have been lots of water 
with which to ice the surface. Had that been done and the 
logs put in the river a few miles below where they were, there 
would have been no trouble. The extra dams would not have 
had to been built and the drive would have gone through at 
the first attempt. 

In the year 1882 I was sent out by C. T. Pendleton to 
cruise timberland in the vicinity of Monico Junction. The 
junction was then the construction headquarters for the line 
of the Chicago and Northwestern Railroad which was being 
pushed northwest from there through Rhinelander and on to 
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Ashland. It was a canvas village and typical of the towns 
that spring up along a railroad in course of construction. 
The building of the road had progressed but a short way 
beyond there and it was still the end of the line in so far as 
regular train schedules were concerned. 

I had with me two assistants. We had been out some 
weeks and our work was nearing completion when our grub 
supply ran dangerously low. We saw that we would be 
unable to finish our work before we ran out of grub, so I 
gave one of the men, named Harry, sufficient funds with 
which to purchase ham, flour, sugar, tea, coffee, condensed 
milk, and baking powder and sent him to Monico Junction 
with directions to buy the supplies and hurry back, for I had 
no intention of going hungry in the woods if it could be 
avoided. We were constantly moving in the course of our 
cruising, so I told Harry the section corner at which we 
would be encamped on his return and he started for town. 

The other fellow and myself continued our work and 
arrived at the designated meeting place. We ate up the > 
rest of our grub and Harry had not yet arrived. Two food- 
less days passed, we were still hungry as the wolves that we 
heard howling in the woods, and still no Harry. On the 
morning of the third day the belated messenger appeared on 
the scene without any food. He was pleasantly intoxicated, 
had a partially filled whiskey bottle, but not a crumb of 
anything like grub. ‘Temptation had proven to be too much 
for him after a long period without liquor and when he 
arrived at Monico Junction he had promptly gone into a 
saloon and spent our grub money for whiskey. I leave to 
your imagination the warm, blue reception he was given. 
Experiefice is a harsh but good teacher and Harry, no doubt, 
learned a few new cuss words that day. 
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We packed our tent and camping outfit and started for 
the railroad right of way on which there was a boarding 
camp for the railroad builders. At noon we reached the 
camp and there ate a hearty dinner. Then we hiked on to 
Monico Junction, arriving there that evening all pretty 
well tired out. Both the other man and myself had enough 
money to pay our fares from Monico Junction to Oconto, 
but Harry had left not only the grub money but his own 
in the saloons and he was penniless. He asked what he was 
to do and I told him very plainly that he could go to hell 
for all of me and that if he wanted to reach Oconto, he’d 
have to walk. When we arrived at Oconto, I met Mr. 
Pendleton. He asked where Harry was and I told him 
what had happened and how to reach Harry by mail. He 
sent him money to come home on. 

Forty-four years later, in November, 1926, I had to wait 
six hours at Monico Junction to get a train to Watersmeet. 
I found that it was not as lively a place as it had been back 
in 1882. ‘The day was cold and there was no fire in the 
depot. I couldn’t even find a drink of water during the six 
hours I had to wait. I trust that in forty-four years more 
I shall be in a warmer place. 

Harry’s little escapade reminds one of the classic joke 
that is told about the logging crew that ran short of grub in 
the middle of the winter. Several jacks were selected and 
given the necessary money to go to the nearest town and 
purchase sufficient supplies to carry the camp through the 
rest of the season. They went but, like Harry, their tastes 
ran more to liquor than food. When they returned to camp 
they had several cases of whiskey with them, but the only 
thing they had in the line of grub was a few loaves of the 
staff of life. Whereat one of the lumberjacks wittily in- 
quired: 
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“What’re we gonna do with all that bread?” 

As cheap and easily obtainable as it was in those pre- 
Volsteadian days, great importance and value was attached 
to whiskey. There was the typical case of the Irish farmer 
who lost his home by fire. Everything he had—house, barns, 
animals, farm machinery, and everything else—was con- 
sumed or ruined by the flames, and the family was left desti- 
tute. Being rather pious by nature, they knelt in prayer, 
devoutly thanking God that the catastrophe which had be- 
fallen them was not greater and asking for divine help in the 
task of reconstruction. The head of the family calmly 
looked over the ruins of his life work, spent a few moments 
in prayer, and then turned to his wife and exclaimed with 
great fervor: 

“Thank God, I’ve got two quarts left!” 

The insatiable thirst that the lumberjacks and woodsmen 
of a few years ago had for raw liquor sometimes resulted in 
tragically humorous mishaps. A decade or so ago, Bob 
Starr, with whom I was acquainted, and two other men were 
getting out tie logs in St. Louis County, near Duluth, Min- 
nesota, on a piecework basis. They felt the need of stimu- 
lant, so they wrote a message to a druggist asking him to 
give the bearer “one gallon of good alcohol” and sent it in 
to the closest drug store by an Indian. Whichever of them 
wrote the note was a dreadfully poor writer and the drug- 
gist interpreted the message as calling for “one gallon of 
wood alcohol.” So he sent a gallon of the deadly liquid 
back with the messenger. The tieloggers took no time to 
sample or test it but, secure in the belief that it was good 
alcohol, immediately started drinking. They were all 
poisoned | and found dead sometime later. 
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Chapter VII Cruising in Minnesota 


QO N the first of May, 1883, William Morrison, an experi- 

enced timber cruiser and myself left Oconto for Min- 
nesota to look over and estimate timber lands in the region 
around the headwaters of the Mississippi. We had an agree- 
ment with Mr. James F. Connif by which he was to furnish 
our supplies, maps, and equipment and enter the timberlands 
we looked, and we were to have a quarter interest in the prop- 
erty. We went by rail to Brainerd, Minnesota, and there 
hired a team to haul us to Leech Lake, which lies in the In- 
dian reservation, where we made our headquarters camp. 

The country thereabouts is covered with lakes and 
streams and we did most of our traveling in a birchbark 
canoe which had been supplied us by Mr. Connif. We hired 
an Indian from the reservation to run the canoe, make trips 
to the headquarters camp for supplies, and do the camp work 
—with the exception of the cooking, which I did myself. 
The Indian turned out to be one of those sad specimens 
which are usually and unfairly considered to be typical of 
the race. He was an utterly worthless whelp. He wouldn't 
do a bit of work and was continually wasting his time loaf- 
ing with other Indians. 

On the fifth day out we picked a campsite and, telling 
the Indian to pitch the tent and cut wood, we went about 
our work of locating and estimating. When I returned to 
camp later in the day, I found that he had done neither of 
the chores assigned to him. I gave him a good tongue drub- 
bing and be began to get sassy. So I lost what little pa- 
tience I had left and told him to get to hell out of there, 
emphasizing my command with a few of the swiftest and 
best placed kicks which ever propelled an Indian on his way. 
He departed in anger and with many threats to the effect 
that he would get even with me one day. 
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About a month later I walked into Brainerd, a hike of 
about eighty miles, with our reports on the timber we had 
located. When I was a short distance from an Indian vil- 
lage, I saw my erstwhile Chippewa employee approaching. 
Indians have a habit of remembering things and I thought 
that the fellow might remember his threats as well as I did. 
I prepared for action, for I felt that he might welcome this 
opportunity to have revenge when he was so close to a 
number of his own people. It didn’t take me long to decide 
what to do and how to do it. That was to knock him sense- 
less just as hard and fast as I could if he showed any signs 
of fight. If he didn’t wake up, it would make little differ- 
ence. In those days no one ever thought of an inquest being 
held over a dead Indian. 

As we neared each other, he showed no particular signs 
of recognition, nor of memory of the indignity he had suf- 
fered at my hands. I saw that he was in that state of drunk- 
enness in which all the world takes on a rosy hue to an 
Indian. A red man can be very happy when he has just the 
right amount of firewater in him. But it must be neither too 
iittle nor too much. As he passed me, he looked at me 
through bleary eyes and murmured in the best of good 
humor, “Beshu-beshu!” which is the Indian equivalent of 
“Good day!” “Beshu-beshu!” I answered and continued on 
my way, thankful that the affair had terminated as pleasant- 
ly as it had. I went on to Brainerd and there mailed my re- 
ports to Mr. Connif, who was in St. Cloud, Minnesota. 
After a day of rest in Brainerd, I returned to Leech Lake 
where I was met by Mr. Morrison with the canoe and sup- 
plies. We then started on another two weeks cruise. 

During the six months we spent in that region, I had 
much opportunity to observe the Indians and learn their 
racial characteristics. 'There was an Episcopal church on 
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the reservation and I got rather well acquainted with the 
minister, a Mr. Wright, who has been a missionary among 
the Indians for forty years. He told me that he had little 
trouble with the thoroughbred Indians, but those who had 
a mixture of white and Indian blood were rather hard to 
keep under control. He said that shocking conditions fol- 
lowed when the white men got drunk and mixed with the 
squaws. Social disease throve upon the unbridled license 
which followed and spread to such an extent that the dogs 
became diseased from licking sores on the limbs of the 
Indians. 

On the other hand, miscegenation seemed to be a success 
where the Negroes and the Indians mixed. In the years 
before the Civil War, I was told, the rich people from the 
South were accustomed to make journeys to the upper Mis- 
sissippi country, bringing their slaves with them. When the 
negroes got in the northern states, where slavery was against 
the law, many of them deserted their masters and settled 
there. Some of them mated with the Indians and the half 
breed results of such unions were called “Bungoes.” These 
Bungoes, as a general rule, seemed much brighter and more 
intelligent than the pure bred Indians. I met several of 
them at Leech Lake where they had stores and hotels. 

Most of the Indians could understand English and talk 
it, if they wanted to, but they seldom wanted to. They pre- 
ferred instead to pretend entire ignorance of our language 
and talk by sign language. If you asked them the distance 
to a particular spot and it chanced to be five and one half 
miles away, they would make marks on their five fingers and 
cross another one in the center. 

They loved to gamble and poker seemed to be their 
favorite game. I watched six of them play poker once for 
six hours without an instant’s let up. They played for 
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money, but when any one of them ran out of filthy lucre, 
it didn’t stop his playing. His possessions went into the pot 
then, his ponies, his clothes, anything he owned. A macki- 
naw which had been staked changed hands several times 
while I watched. They were very stolid and unemotional 
and their losses or gains made absolutely no impression on 
their stoic countenances. They had perfect “poker faces.” 

They were inclined to be both thieving and superstitious 
and I remember hearing of an amusing incident which hap- 
pened only a few years ago near Duluth which illustrates 
these characteristics. A white trapper had his camping 
place situated close to a much traveled road in St. Louis 
County. He was encamped in a tent and had an outside 
fireplace. ‘The Indians who passed on the trail would take 
possession of the place during his absence on the trap line 
and use his fire place and burn up all the wood he had pre- 
pared. Finally the trapper grew sick and tired of cutting 
wood for the use of uninvited guests. He buried a stick of 
dynamite beneath the place where the fire was usually built. 
A cap and fuse was attached and the fuse was left project- 
ing a little above the ground, but was covered with inflam- 
mable rubbish so it couldn’t easily be seen. Having set this 
little human trap with all the cunning of his kind, the trap- 
per started out on his regular trap line. The Indians ar- 
rived and immediately built a fire out of the trapper’s wood 
and made preparations for their meal, placing several kettles 
over the blaze. The fire was hardly started, however, when 
the fuse was ignited and exploded the stick of dynamite. 
The fire and kettles were blown to the seven winds by the 
blast and only a big hole remained in the earth. The In- 
dians..jwere frightened out of their wits. This was “bad 
medicine,” indeed. They left that place in haste, and the 
trapper was never again troubled by them. 
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An incident occurred in 1883 which illustrates the devi- 
ous methods employed by lumbermen in early days. This 
particular effort was eventually thwarted, but there were 
many such which were successful. The Minneapolis lumber 
barons needed water and lots of it to float their logs to the 
Minneapolis mills in the spring time. They were not, of 
course, allowed to build dams on the Indian reservation for 
such a purpose, but they succeeded in putting a bill through 
Congress providing for the erection of a dam on Swan 
River, the beginning of the Mississippi and the outlet of the 
three lakes, Cass, Leech, and Winnibigoshish, on the 
ground that the water stored up by such a dam during the 
winter months would help navigation on the lower Missis- 
sippi during the summer. The power which the lumber bar- 
ons wielded in Congress is evident when one considers the 
flimsy pretext on which they put this measure through. The 
idea of even the largest possible head of water up there 
helping navigation on a stream as large as the lower Missis- 
sippi is nothing less than ridiculous. But they passed the bill 
and began construction of the dam. The Chippewa called 
a council of war in October, 1883, and asked the Sioux to 
join them. About one hundred of the plains Indians at- 
tended. A war dance was started and kept up continually 
for three days and nights. Then all the dogs were killed 
and their meat thrown into a grand stew which was eaten by 
the braves with spoons and tin cups. The squaws, in accord 
with long established tradition, stood aside and took no 
part in the dancing or eating of dog meat. Finally the 
council came to a climax and about five hundred Indians 
marched to the place where the dam was under construction 
and peremptorily called a halt to the building, rightfully 
claiming that the backing up of the water would ruin the 
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wild rice and the fishing by stagnating the water. And that 
was as far as the dam got. 

We worked steadily from the first of May to the first of 
November and located and estimated about seventy-five mil- 
lion feet of the very best pine timber in Minnesota. When 
our work was completed, we returned to Oconto. Mr. Con- 
nif suffered financial reverses and couldn’t raise the neces- 
sary money to enter the land. So we never received a cent 
for our summer’s work. 


Chapter VIII The Harmon Company 


HORTLY after my return from Minnesota, I made a trip to 
Canada to visit my mother, whom I had not seen for a 
number of years and who was growing so old and restless 
that it was difficult to keep her contented in one place for 
any length of time. An amusing thing happened as we 
neared the Canadian line. The customs officer came through 
the train coaches and ordered all the passengers to prepare 
their luggage and belongings for inspection. I was open- 
ing my grip when I noticed that the lady who occupied the 
seat directly back of mine, evidently a Canadian woman re- 
turning home from a shopping orgy in the States, had lifted 
up her voluminous skirts and put a roll of silk, on which 
she wished to escape paying duty, beneath them. 

The skirts, made up in the style of the time, seemed 
quite ample enough to have easily concealed a baby elephant, 
so I made a facetious suggestion that it would be nice if she 
would be kind enough to hide my grip in the same place. 
But such levity did not appeal to the lady and she cut me 
off with a curt reply to the effect that I could take care of 
my own baggage. Her ruse was successful, for not even the 
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most bold of the customs officers of that day would have 
dared to look under skirts for contraband goods. Now-a- 
days, whenever I hear of attempts to smuggle liquor across 
the border, I think of that lady and her voluminous skirts. 
What a blessing such garments would be to smugglers in 
this day and age! ‘Two or three cases could be concealed 
under such skirts as those. 

Immediately after returning to Oconto, I went into the 
woods for the Holt and Balcom Lumber Company, which 
had camps along the north branch of the Oconto River. I 
was employed by them all that winter. This company suf- 
fered a severe loss in December, 1884, the year after I 
worked for them, when four of their dams were washed out 
on McCauslin Brook, a tributary of the north branch of the 
Oconto River. The rains had been fairly heavy that fall 
and there was a twelve foot head of water stored up in the 
reservoir dam at the head of the brook for the spring drive. 
There were three dams below the reservoir dam on the brook 
and one on the north branch of the Oconto. Each of these 
was about half filled with water which had been left in them 
to freeze and provide good landing places for the logs 
during the winter, as well as sufficient flowage with which 
to handle them in the spring. ‘Twelve feet of water proved 
to be too much for the reservoir dam and it went out with 
aroar. The flood swept down the riverbed, carrying every- 
thing before it, uprooting and snapping off trees, washing 
away the banks and raising a terrific, thunderous clamor. 
One after the other it washed out each of the four dams be- 
low it, added their contents to its own and proceeded on its 
mad march downstream, raising the water to an exception- 
ally high and dangerous level for miles along the lower 
Oconto River. The dams were owned by the Holt and Bal- 
com Company and the Oconto Lumber Company and repre- 
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sented a replacement value which was conservatively esti- 
mated to be fifty thousand. To build new dams would have 
been too expensive a project for the small amount of timber 
still to be taken out of that region, so railroad spurs were 
constructed from the closest main line and all the logs were 
railed to the mills. 

In the spring of 1884, following the winter spent with 
the Holt and Balecom Lumber Company, I hired out to C. 
T. Pendleton and Son as boss of a crew of men on the east 
branch of the Sturgeon River, a tributary of the Menominee. 
I worked for them through the following winter and in the 
spring of 1885 I entered the employ of the A. M. Harmon 
Lumber Company as foreman. The Harmon Company 
was then operating on the east branch of the Sturgeon, and 
the White-Friant Lumber Company of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, commenced operations on the same stream that 
spring. The Harmon Company had about ten million feet 
of logs in the river ahead of the White-Friant Company 
and the latter demanded that the river be opened, contend- 
ing that it was a navigable stream. ‘The Harmon firm then 
served an injunction to prevent the White-Friant Company 
from action. The injunction was sustained by the court and 
tied them up for that season. 

The White-Friant Lumber Company was owned by 
Thomas Friant and T. Stewart White and was about the 
finest lumbering organization in that region. White and 
Friant were noted for having the best of lumbermen in their 
employ; for paying the best wages and supplying the best 
food and sleeping quarters; for the fine logging horses they 
had and the great pride they took in their work. The lum- 
ber they manufactured was railed to Escanaba, Michigan, 
on the Northwestern line and there loaded on boats which 
carried it down the lakes to the eastern markets. 
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When Flannigan and I commenced logging on the east 
branch of the Sturgeon, a few years after I left the Harmon 
Company, White and Friant were still operating there. 
During the spring drive our logs, which had to be driven 
into the Menominee, got all mixed up with the White-Friant 
Company’s timber, which was to be sawed at their mill at 
Hardwood. They generously offered to help us out of the 
mess, so I gave them full charge of our timber and our crew. 
White and Friant had a river foreman named John Boyd, 
one of the best logging generals in Michigan, and it didn’t 
take him long to thoroughly straighten out the situation. 
He placed our men wherever he could use them to the best 
advantage and soon had our logs separated from those of his 
own company and our drive ahead of the White-Friant 
drive. Everything worked beautifully. It was a typical 
example of the splendid sportsmanship and codperation of 
the White-Friant Company and we appreciated it greatly. 

T. Stewart White was the father of Stewart Edward 
White, the noted author, whose works, The Blazed Trail, 
and The Riverman, have done much to make immortal the 
American lumberjack. When I was logging on the Pine, 
Brulé, and Paint Rivers, all tributaries of the Menominee, 
Stewart Edward White spent about forty days in the woods 
with me. He hired out as a regular hand and did his work 
capably and conscientiously. When I offered him his check 
at the end of his stay with us, he smilingly refused it, saying 
he had been working for his health. At the time I thought he 
was a bit light-headed. I wasn’t used to having men turn 
down checks. But later I found out that he had been ab- 
sorbing atmosphere and gathering material for the books 
which were to make him famous. He was a fine-looking, 
quiet lad and intimated to none of us that he was a writer, 
cannily realizing that such a revelation would defeat his own 
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ends and render him a stranger among the jacks. Your 
American lumberjack is not an easy man to understand. 
But young White studied him and understood him and made 
him live in his books. He was very popular among the men, 
for he was a great story teller and such a man, if he is not 
too forward, is always well-liked by the men in a logging 
camp. In addition to a first-class school education he had, 
as is shown by his books, an extensive knowledge of prac- 
tical lumbering, which he had gained, I suppose, from his 
father, who was a skillful and experienced lumberman. 

My first job as foreman for the Harmon Company was 
to clear off the ground on which Foster City was to stand. 
This completed, we built some shacks for the men and cooks, 
constructed a dam, and began clearing ground for the mill 
and lumber yard. The Harmon Lumber Company’s new 
superintendent, whom I shall call Gorman here, although 
that was not his name, arrived on the scene early in the sum- 
mer. He was a life insurance man from Cleveland, Ohio, 
who held a small block of stock, about ten thousand dollars, 
in the Harmon Company, and his ignorance of logging and 
lumbering was immense and amazing. He couldn’t tell a 
pine log from a hemlock log and, what was worse, his word 
wasn’t worth, to put it politely, the explosive necessary to 
project it to hades. He got in bad from the first by build- 
ing dams on land which belonged neither to him nor to the 
Harmon Company. The White-Friant Lumber Company 
then bought the land on which the dams were built and 
raised “merry hell” with Gorman. But in spite of such a 
boss, we worried along somehow and by fall Foster City 
had become a reality. 

I made a short visit to Oconto and on my return trip to 
Foster City had a rather close call. I was sitting in the 
smoker when the train pulled in to Marinette and a number 
of passengers entered the coach. There were several young 
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men bound for Hemlock River to repair some dams, one a 
big bum who was quite drunk and had reached the trouble- 
making stage. He began abusing one of the young fellows—a 
youth of only sixteen or seventeen years—and insisted that 
he could and was going to give him a licking. There were 
quite a few clean and soben woodsmen in the car and they 
finally interfered. But that only changed the direction of 
the bum’s trouble-making efforts. 

I was sitting rather close to him, talking to a man along 
side me and paying no atttention to the drunk, when sud- 
denly, without the slightest warning, he jumped from his 
seat, pulled a large revolver from out of his pocket, cocked 
it, and covered me. His trigger finger looked a bit nervous 
and shaky, so I wasted no time but jumped up like a flash, 
caught his hand and held it in a safe position while I wrested 
the gun from it. I had fairly steady nerves back in those 
hectic days and had need of them often. Pulling a gun 
didn’t greatly appeal to the other occupants of the coach 
and they were much inclined to kill the bum, but they finally 
let him go in peace, quite subdued. I gave the revolver to 
the conductor, Mike Eagan, and never heard whether the 
drunk recovered it. 

We went into the woods for the winter and drove our 
winter’s cut on the Sturgeon next spring. During the sum- 
mer the mill at Foster City had to close down for lack of 
logs to cut. I had a crew of men on the river getting logs 
down to the mill and the work was very difficult due to the 
low water in the stream. The wild raspberries were luscious 
and plentiful along the river banks and Gorman wanted me 
to take part of my log driving crew off the river and put 
them at work picking raspberries. Think of it! Here was 
a lumberman, or at least one who claimed to be a lumberman, 
with his mill closed down for lack of logs, who wanted to 
take his driving crew off the river and indefinitely postpone 
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the re-opening of his mill for the sake of a few raspberries. 
It was almost incredible. The absurdity of such a proposal 
should be greatly appreciated by anyone with the slightest 
knowledge of logging and of the importance of taking down 
the drive. Of course, I paid no attention to the nit-wit and 
went on with the logs. 

We completed the drive about the last of October and 
the driving crew, about seventy-five in number, was paid 
off at Foster City. There were no saloons there, so the first 
thing the men did was to go to Metropolitan, where plenty 
of beer and whiskey was available. They stormed into Mike 
Horigan’s place and by the time darkness fell everyone was 
pleasantly drunk and it was a merry party indeed. In 
order to liven things up a bit more, the man who had been 
my cook on the river, a French-Canadian named Joseph 
Gousaw or something of the sort, who was as good a fiddler 
as he was a whiskey drinker, brought out his violin and 
began to play, finding his audience very appreciative. 
Everything was going along very sweetly when a fellow 
named William Knox piped up and said: 

“Let’s hear “The Protestant Boys’, Joe!” 

It was an unhappy suggestion. “The Protestant Boys” 
is a song of the Orangemen and there were several good 
Irish Catholics in the crowd. Hell broke loose automatically. 
Two brothers named John and James Enright swore by all 
the powers of Heaven and earth that there would be no 
“Protestant Boys” played there that night and they com- 
menced to clean the place out. A good many of those pres- 
ent including the poor fiddler didn’t know what it was all 
about, but that didn’t prevent them all from participating in 
a good.4ight. In a short time the place looked like a cross 
between a hospital and a morgue. The Enright boys were 
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the victors for no strain of “The Protestant Boys’ was 
heard on the evening air that night. 

In the spring of 1889, three years after I left the Har- 
mon Company, a laughable incident occurred at the dam 
which I had built at Foster City. The stream was so high 
that spring that the gates were unable to take care of the 
flow and the water began to flood the mill. To stop this 
Gorman had his foreman cut a gap in the wing of the dam. 
A laundry house, which handled the laundry in the settle- 
ment, had been built on that wing of the dam and was run by 
a man, his wife, and their half-wit son, who was sixteen or 
seventeen years of age. As the water rushed through the gap 
made by the foreman, it kept washing away the sides, and 
finally the laundry house with the imbecile youth in it was 
carried away on the flood. It was washed about a mile 
downstream and there lodged against the railroad bridge. 
A rope was thrown to the half-wit, who had been greatly 
enjoying himself the while by pounding gaily on a stove- 
pipe and singing idiotic songs of his own composition. He 
was pulled to safety and then Gorman, with a characteristic 
lack of common sense, had his men set fire to the laundry 
house. As soon as the flames got under way the entire crew 
had to be set to work carrying water to keep the flames 
from burning the wooden railroad bridge. 


Chapter IX Larry Flannigan 


n the fall of 1886 I left the employ of the Harmon Lum- 
ber Company and formed a partnership with Lawrence 

S. Flannigan, an alliance which was to last for many 
years. “Larry” Flannigan, as we called him, was the em- 
bodiment of all characteristics generally considered to be 
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typically Irish. He was the most typical “wild Irishman” 
it has ever been my fortune to come in contact with, one of 
the most lovable and at the same time devilish rogues that 
ever walked the paths of God’s green footstool. Aside 
from its business aspects our partnership was a continuous 
succession of pranks and practical jokes played by Flanni- 
gan on me, or vice versa, usually, I must admit, the former. 
In tribute to Larry and to the memory of our long friend- 
ship, I must here devote a few pages to some of our mutual 
experiences, incidents which, if thrown in elsewhere, might 
appear irrelevant. 

Flannigan was the second cousin of General Philip 
Henry Sheridan, the dashing Union cavalryman who gained 
for himself a degree of immortality by his famous ride “from 
Winchester, twenty miles away.” Larry’s mother had been 
a first cousin of the General’s. In common with “Little 
Phil,” Flannigan had an unusual love for and ability with 
horses. He was a splendid rider and could handle the most 
unruly beast with perfect control. This was well-demon- 
strated the first spring we drove logs on the Fence River 
in the upper peninsula of Michigan. We had been “out- 
side” and had received word that one of the dams had been 
washed out. Flannigan and I set out for the spot on two 
saddle horses. On reaching the dam we looked over the 
damage and put about twenty-five men and a number of 
horses at work repairing it. Flannigan’s eye, always on the 
alert for handsome horse flesh, lit on one of the horses at the 
dam and he immediately decided to ride it back to the rail- 
road station. Argument was useless when Larry had once 
made up his mind, so I let him have his way and he left his 
own horse at the dam and mounted his new steed. 

We started back for the station. Flannigan’s new mount 
was a splendid-looking, high-spirited beast which was in- 
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clined to be frisky and show signs of fight. But Larry, 
expert horseman that he was, had little difficulty in keeping 
him under control and we got along famously until about 
six miles from the station. Then Flannigan’s love for a 
good joke overcame his usual good sense and, keeping his 
horse under tight rein, he worked him into a frenzy. We 
had been keeping some distance apart and he called out to 
me to pull up closer to him, saying that the Fence River 
Improvement Company would not stand the expense on the 
dam and that we would have to. Without the least suspi- 
cion I drove up close to him to talk the matter over. Then, 
without any warning, he suddenly jumped from his horse 
and turned it on mine—roaring like an Indian devil. I 
threw myself off just in time to escape death from one of 
the flying hoofs of Larry’s horse, landed ungracefully in 
a puddle of mud, and dragged myself to a place of safety 
behind the trunk of a nearby tree. My horse set out for 
the station, hell-bent for election, with the other close on 
its heels. When they had disappeared, I looked around 
for Flannigan, but he had discretely faded from the picture. 
If he had been within reach, I could have cheerfully killed 
him. I tried out my lame bones, found them still intact, 
and, stiff and sore, set out on foot for the station, where I 
arrived very tired in time for dinner. Flannigan followed 
me—at a safe distance. He turned up about an hour after 
I got in and located the manager of the boarding house. 

“Ts Nelligan here yet?” he asked. 

“He is!” answered the manager, to whom I had told the 
story. 

“Has he cooled down yet?” asked Flannigan. 

“He has not!” replied the manager. 

“For God’s sake, get him away!” pleaded Larry, “I’m 
nearly starved.” 
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The manager came in, told me about the conversation, 
and asked me to let him have his dinner without trouble. 
With my stomach full and the affair over without serious 
consequences, I began to see the humor of the situation, so 
I had him tell Flannigan that it was safe to come in and eat. 

I was the victim of another of his practical jokes one 
year when we attended the Brown County Fair at Green 
Bay. ‘The weather was fine and there was some great 
horse racing going on. As a result all the horse racing 
fans and sports in that part of the country were there. 
The town was crowded and we were forced to take a room 
at the Beaumont Hotel with only one bed in it. All tired 
out, I went to our room one night at about ten o'clock and 
turned in. Flannigan stayed out with a gay party of rail- 
road and lumbermen—such parties are usually rather gay— 
and made his appearance in the room some time after mid- 
night. Something was evidently resting heavily upon his 
conscience, for he knelt by the side of the bed and piously 
began to say his prayers before turning in. I was not 
accustomed to such conduct from Larry. 

“Get into bed,” I told him, “The Lord will not be paying 
attention to your prayers this night.” 

He was much insulted, being at that stage of intoxica- 
tion where grievances are magnified. 

“T’ll get you for that!” he replied, in a grieved tone of 
voice, “and before tomorrow night.” 

I rolled over and went to sleep, with no further thought 
of his threat. About six o'clock the next morning he got 
up. I was still asleep so he fulfilled the threat. He set the 
bed clothes afire and calmly walked out of the room. I 
woke up with the covers blazing merrily all around me, 
jumped out of the fiery bed, grabbed my clothing, and ran 
into a salesman’s room directly across the hall. The sales- 
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man got some water and put out the blaze. I dressed and 
went downstairs, saying nothing. 

Shortly afterward the chambermaid found out abcut it, 
attracted to the room by the odor of the burnt bedding. 
Flannigan got hold of her and told her it was all my fault. 
He said that I was a bit crazy; that it would be well for 
her to watch out for me, as I had been running through the 
house without any clothing on; that he was going to have 
me taken before the court and have me committed to the 
insane asylum at Oshkosh. Then he thrust a five dollar 
bill into her hand and told her to hush the affair up. 
She grabbed the bill and shoved the burnt bedding 
down the laundry chute. I would have liked to report the 
affair to the proprietor, in which case Flannigan would 
have had to pay about twenty-five dollars, but I didn’t like 
to get the chambermaid in bad. When the salesman asked 
Larry what caused the fire he solemnly replied: 

“It must have been a visitation of Divine Providence 
on a wicked soul and nothing less!” 

Our occasional stays together in hotels were usually pro- 
ductive of some such pranks as the one above related. A 
similar incident happened one Sunday morning in Escanaba 
where we were staying together in a hotel room which, this 
time had two beds in it. Larry woke up about four o’clock 
in the morning and wanted me to get up and go down to 
Tommy Currie’s place with him for a drink. 

“Currie’s won’t be open this early on Sunday morning,” 
I objected, not feeling like getting up that early on the 
Sabbath. 

“We'll take out one of the windows,” countered Larry. 

“I don’t want to get up and I don’t want to break into 
Currie’s and I don’t want a drink and I do want to stay in 
bed!” I replied and buried my head in the pillow. 
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Flannigan quickly jumped out of bed, took the large 
pitcher of water which stood on the nearby washstand, and 
pitched its entire contents all over me. I was up in a flash 
and after him. Down the stairs and out into the street he 
fled, with me close on his heels, both of us without clothing 
except for short undershirts. Fortunately for us, there was 
no one on the street at that early hour. I chased him all 
around the block, throwing everything I could lay my hands 
on at him but with little success. 

Finally he stopped and pleaded: 

“Let’s make up or we'll be arrested!” 

“T don’t give a damn if we are arrested,” I replied. “In 
jail I might get some protection from such a damn lunatic 
as you!” 

But, as usual, we finally made up, went back to the room, 
dressed and got out. By that time Tommy Currie’s place 
was open and we went down and had a few cherry ripes 
and laughed over the affair. 

Once when I was returning home from the woods, I 
came in from Ellis Junction by way of the Chicago, Milwau- 
kee and St. Paul line and was met at the Marinette station by 
Flannigan. He invited me to stay overnight with him as 
his wife was visiting in Fond du Lac, and I consented. 
Sometime during the night he got up, opened my handbag, 
took all my clothing out of it, and filled it up with some of 
his wife’s intimate wearing apparel, “unmentionables,” as 
they are aptly called. There was no necessity for me to 
open the bag and I left for Oconto the next day, entirely 
unaware of the trick which had been played on me. When 
I arrived home my wife took my grip, as usual, and opened 
it. She,took one look at the contents and then confronted 
me with the opened grip. 

“What does all this mean?” she demanded. 
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I stood speechless for a moment and then the origin of 
the trick dawned on me. I told my wife how it must have 
happened and asked her to wait until Mrs. Flannigan had 
returned from Fond du Lac and then phone her and ask 
her if she had missed any underwear. She knew Larry 
fairly well, so she did as I requested and, fortunately for 
my domestic felicity, Mrs. Flannigan was of a less prankish 
nature than her husband and told the truth. 

Like most men of spontaneous deviltry, Flannigan was 
very generous and kind hearted. He mixed these admirable 
qualities with a shrewdness which made him a very keen 
business man and as good a partner as one could find. He 
put over a characteristic deal once in Marinette. Two men 
had been in business there as partners for some years, but 
they found each other’s company less and less congenial 
due to religious differences. Finally they came to the 
decision that one of them must buy the other out. One of 
the partners was fairly well fixed financially and able to do 
this, but the other was without the necessary funds. The 
latter appealed to Flannigan and Larry agreed to back 
him and gave him instruction as to how to close the deal. 
The poor fellow went to his rich partner and asked him to 
place what he considered a fair valuation on the store. Feel- 
ing sure that he would be the purchaser, and not the seller, 
the rich fellow made the figure very low. Flannigan’s man 
said he would think it over for a few days. He then got the 
necessary funds from Flannigan and bought out his part- 
ner, who couldn’t kick because he had been making most 
of the trouble, had suggested that they sever partnership, 
and had been taken at his own word and figure. 

All in all, Flannigan and I made a good working team 
and an uproarious brace of partners. Although he was usu- 
ally the one who laughed, I sometimes turned the tables 
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and played a good joke on him. The funniest of these was 
perpetrated when we were lumbering the Fence River in 
northern Michigan. We had been at different camps and 
had made an appointment to meet at the Forks Dam. On 
my way through the woods to the dam I met a saloon keeper 
from Marinette, engaged in collecting whiskey bills from the 
lumberjacks. He told me all about one of Flannigan’s 
amorous indiscretions in that city. The story was good and 
I turned it over in my mind and decided to make Larry 
suffer a bit. I reached the dam, fed and made ready the 
team, and was waiting for dinner when Flannigan arrived, 
tired and hungry. I told him the story immediately, in- 
cluded some excusable exaggerations, added some purely 
fictional dire consequences, and wound up by telling him that 
the sheriff was in the woods and that he was looking for him. 
He swallowed the story, hook, line, and sinker and, worried 
to death, set out for Witbeck on foot without waiting for 
dinner. I ate my dinner between fits of laughter, lay around 
for some time to give Larry a good start, and then kept 
behind him with the team all the way into Witbeck, a dis- 
tance of about six miles. He soon found out that the whole 
affair was a hoax, but he took it without a word and never 
mentioned it until about a year afterward when he told me 
it was the worst, or the best, joke I had ever played on him. 

Larry Flannigan was, if I may seriously use a hack- 
neyed and much-abused phrase, “One of nature’s noblemen.” 
When he died at Beaver Dam some years ago, his son-in- 
law wired me and I attended the funeral and acted as pall- 
bearer. As we wended our way through the cemetery carry- 
ing the casket, I said to the others: 

“Well, Larry had the first joke on me and he got the 
last!” 


How he would have chuckled over that epitaph! 
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Partnership Business 
Chapter X Partnership Business 


A s I have stated in the preceding chapter, Larry Flanni- 
gan and I formed a partnership in the fall of 1886 and 
took a logging contract from T. A. Sheppard and Company 
of Chicago, which called for the delivery of two million feet 
of logs at Foster City the following spring. This timber 
was standing along the east branch of the Sturgeon River, 
a tributary of the Menominee. We gathered a small crew 
of men together, went into the woods, established our camp 
and got to work. Our initial venture as independent log- 
gers was moderately successful. We completed the contract 
satisfactorily and had the logs delivered at the stipulated 
destination by the middle of May, 1887. 

The Harmon Lumber Company was operating on the 
same stream and we drove their logs at the same time we 
drove ours. A few of the Harmon Company’s logs were at 
the upper end of the stream and, due to the low water that 
season, we were unable to get them down and had to leave 
them there until the following spring. The Ford River 
Lumber Company also had some timber on the Sturgeon. 
They logged about five million feet the winter of 1887-88 
and when they took down the drive the Harmon Company’s 
leftover logs got all mixed up with theirs. I had been work- 
ing on the Whitefish River and when I went up on the Stur- 
geon to clean up the leftovers, I found this to be the case. 

The superintendent of the Ford River Lumber Com- 
pany had the consummate nerve to put in a ridiculous claim 
against the Harmon Company for bringing their logs down 
in his drive. I happened to meet him at the old, abandoned 
depot at Metropolitan. I called him in and shut the door. 

“What do you mean by this bill you’ve presented?” I 
demanded. 
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His explanation wasn’t very satisfactory. 

“Cancel that bill in a hurry or I'll pound hell out of 
you!” I threatened him. 

My bluff worked. He was scared stiff and didn’t lose 
any time in canceling the preposterous charge. Mr. J. W. 
Fordney was with me at the time and he said that it was the 
most effective method of settling a claim he had ever seen. 
After that little encounter with the Ford River superinten- 
dent at Metropolitan, everything moved along smoothly 
and there was no trouble whatever. 

Sometime during the winter of 1887 a man named Frank 
Burns of Oconto, broke his leg while working for the 
Mann Brothers on the Escanaba River. The company 
had two of his camp mates take him to Oconto for 
medical treatment. One of these men was Richard Doyle, 
who was one of our best foremen in later years, and was 
popularly known as “The Scout.” Doyle and the other 
fellow brought Burns in on the train and then took him up 
to the doctor’s office to be examined. Having completed 
the performance of his duty, Doyle promptly went out and 
got drunk. The doctor looked Burns over, and found him 
in such bad condition that it was necessary to amputate the 
limb. He did so and Burns died as a result of the operation. 
He was prepared for burial, but the amputated limb was 
left in the doctor’s office by mistake and it was not until the 
final services were almost begun that the omission was dis- 
covered. Doyle, who was in attendance at the funeral, was 
dispatched to the doctor’s office to get the missing limb. He 
hadn’t wholly recovered from his drunk. He found the limb 
all right, but he wasn’t in quite the proper mental state to 
congider the niceties of funeral etiquette, and he threw the 
amputated leg over his shoulder without any covering over 
it and carried it into the house as if he had a shank of deer 
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or mutton. Everybody was shocked beyond expression and 
it just about ruined the funeral. 

One day during the spring drive of 1887 I was standing 
on the bank of the Sturgeon River near one of our dams 
with James McGillan, Sr., of Appleton, Wisconsin. One of 
my men had a fire near where we stood and was thawing out 
some dynamite. He had two fifty pound boxes set up close 
to the blaze, a little too close, as it happened, and the man 
wasn’t watching closely enough. It caught fire finally and 
began to burn like grease. I noticed it, yelled “Run!” to 
McGillan, and started for cover like a bat out of hades. 
We huddled behind a large pine stump some distance from 
the place and waited for a tremendous explosion. But we 
waited in vain. It was a lucky thing for us that there were 
no dynamite caps near the blaze. They would have set off 
the dynamite and everything in the immediate vicinity would 
have been blown to bits. When we dared to look almost 
all of the dynamite was burnt up. McGillan heaved a sigh 
of relief. 

“What would have happened if that stuff had exploded?” 
he asked, wiping the sweat from his brow. 

I grinned at him. 

“There'd have been two strange Irishmen in hell for 
first lunch!” I replied. 

That summer, 1887, I went from Oconto to Bay City, 
Michigan, to look over some pine timberland on the Yellow 
Dog River in the upper peninsula. The timber was owned 
by the McGraw Brothers and they were planning to log it. 
From Negaunee, Michigan, I took the Duluth, South Shore 
and Atlantic Railroad to the Straits and Bay City. On 
our way we stopped at Seney while the locomotive took on 
coal and water. Seney was about the toughest town in the 
north country at that time. The lumberjacks were all on 
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their annual spree and I could look out of the window and 
see about five hundred drunks on the main street. Two of 
them thought they’d play a little joke, so they boarded the 
train with revolvers in their hands and threatened everyone 
they saw. When they entered the ladies’ coach the women 
and children almost died from fright. The men on the train 
could see it was only a bluff so nothing was done to stop 
them. The two drunks thought it was a pretty good joke, 
but the railroad officials didn’t agree. They had the two 
practical jokesters arrested and the court gave them five 
years in Jackson prison to think their joke over and analyze 
its weak points. 

That fall, 1888,when we were going into the woods, our 
crew got into an amusing bit of mischief. Flannigan and I 
left Oconto and Marinette the first of September with about 
seventy-five men. We went by way of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad to Turin, Michigan, the closest sta- 
tion to our camps on the Whitefish. Almost every one of 
the lumberjacks had brought a bottle with him and by the 
time we reached Turin most of them were gloriously drunk. 
We got in there in the evening and were not to leave for 
the camps until early the following morning. As the lum- 
berjacks began to sober up, their appetites grew keen and 
they looked around for something to eat. 

An old Grand Army man named Brown and his wife 
had their home there and possessed a well-stocked chicken 
roost. The men found it, raided the roost and had the cooks 
prepare them a chicken dinner. Mr. Brown was away and 
when Mrs. Brown went out the next morning to feed her 
chickens, she found the flock sadly depleted. It didn’t take 
longeto determine the reason and then there was the devil 
to pay. Flannigan and I had gone to bed early and so 
knew nothing about it; the jacks had discreetly cleared out 
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for the camps after their midnight meal. I finally told Mrs. 
Brown to count her chickens and put a price on the missing 
ones. She did as I requested and I paid the bill, a few dol- 
lars. 

All of the same crew were in camp all winter and when 
I paid them off in the spring I deducted fifty cents from each 
man’s check, a fair enough price for a country chicken din- 
ner. I turned the thirty-seven dollars and fifty cents over 
to Mrs. Brown, who was delighted and would no doubt have 
liked to sell the rest of her flock at an equally high price. 
The men only laughed and didn’t kick a bit when they 
found out what the deduction was for. 

Our second winter under contract for Eddy-Glynn was 
very successful. We had two large camps, banked about 
eight million feet of timber, and completed the season’s cut 
around the last of March. Flannigan and I each had charge 
of a camp and we vied with each other to see who could log 
the timber the cheapest. We each kept a very strict account 
of everything; men, horses, supplies, length of roads, daily 
cut, and so on. The timber was very much scattered in my 
territory and this made necessary a great deal of road cut- 
ting. I laid out most of the roads myself, blazing the trees 
plainly along the best routes so that the road cutters could 
make no mistakes. It was a strenuous winter. I often left 
the camp in the morning an hour before daylight and didn’t 
return until an hour after dark. 

We had five or six young Germans working for us in 
one of the camps on the Whitefish that season. One of 
them had a girl outside somewhere and was suffering from 
a bad case of love-sickness, which is the most dangerous dis- 
ease. It finally got to the point where he thought he had 
to get outside and see her. He hated to admit the reason for 
his wanting to go, so he tried pulling a bluff on us. He fell 
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in a mudhole and claimed that he had hurt his back. He said 
that he was in terrible pain and that he was sure he was 
going to die. We knew it was a bluff because he was short, 
stout, and husky and could never have hurt himself seriously 
by falling in the sort of mudhole he’d picked. But he wasn’t 
much use in camp, and there was nothing to do but take him 
out. Flannigan hitched one of the teams to the lumber 
wagon, made a bed in the wagon for the patient, loaded him 
in, and was ready to start for the station. I threw a heavy 
pick handle in the wagon. 

“Roll that German over and hit him in the back of the 
head with this pick handle before we reach the station!” I 
told Flannigan. “I'll go on ahead to Lathrop and wire the 
undertaker at Ishpeming to come down on the evening train 
with a casket, a black suit of clothes, a white shirt, and a 
black tie.” 

The poor German was scared out of seven years’ growth. 

“Oh, God!” he groaned, “I ain’t hurt that bad, boys!” 

“You shut up,” I told him. “We'll send you home to 
your folks clean and well-dressed. ‘They won’t think of 
looking at the back of your head and they won’t have any 
expense in burying you.” 

He was speechless. I walked on ahead of the team and 
ordered supper for three. When Flannigan and the team 
arrived, it was time to eat and the patient got out of the 
back of the wagon and bolted as much as two or three ordin- 
ary men. We bought him a ticket to Green Bay, put him 
on the train and that was the last we saw or heard of him. 
The other fellows told us that he couldn’t get the girl out of 
his mind and that he’d have surely hung himself if he had 
stayed in camp much longer. Whiskey is bad enough, Lord 
knows, but when a lumberjack falls in love, it beats whiskey 
all hollow. 
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That same winter, 1888-89, we contracted with J. W. 
Fordney of Saginaw, Michigan, to log, drive, and deliver 
to the booms at the mouth of the Ford River twelve million 
feet of pine timber. We had four camps on the Ford and 
its tributaries and got the timber out as specified in the con- 
tract. But when it came time for the drive, we encountered 
a little difficulty. The superintendent of the Ford River 
Lumber Company, the man whom I had threatened in the 
depot at Metropolitan, was not favorably impressed with 
my blunt methods of doing business and he would not have 
me on the river during the drive under any circumstances if 
it could possibly be avoided. He offered to drive our logs 
for less than one half of what we could do it for ourselves, 
so we readily consented. We were making easy money and 
none of our men were getting hurt. It must have cost him 
about two dollars per thousand to drive them, due to the dry 
season, and we paid him only seventy-five cents per thou- 
sand. He was probably bothered by the loss, for he tried to 
give Fordney a mean deal, but didn’t get away with it. The 
Ford River Lumber Company’s logs were in the stream 
ahead of Fordney’s and the river was blocked by them for 
several miles above the mouth. Fordney, however, made 
them open a channel for him, ran his logs down into the bay, 
and there had them run into bag booms and towed to Mar- 
inette, where they were sawed into lumber. 

J. W. Fordney was an all around good fellow and one 
of the cleverest timber estimators and salesmen in the entire 
country. As a boy he looked timber for Mr. Bowing of 
Detroit, and received for his work a part interest in 
all the pine timber he located on vacant government lands. 
He thus gained a very extensive knowledge of the timber 
lands in the upper and lower peninsula and the possibilities 
of marketing the timber on them. After we lumbered for 
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him, he was elected to Congress and represented his district 
continuously for twenty years, becoming prominent as chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee and joint author 
of the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 

One of our camps that year was on the main Ford River 
and had about thirty men in it. The cook in that camp was 
a trouble maker from Beaver Island and around Christmas 
he instigated a little rebellion by telling the crew that wages 
were twice as high elsewhere as they were in our camps. 
The men fell for his line of talk, quit the camp, and stormed 
into Metropolitan, where our warehouse and office was 
located. There they all promptly proceeded to get drunk 
and threatened to tear down the building and beat up the 
men in charge. Flannigan and I were in Escanaba and our 
man at Metropolitan wired us to come on the first train. 
We wired back and told him to hold out, not to pay the men 
off and that we’d be there. 

We took the first train and arrived about noon the next 
day. The men were still drunk and boisterous and we two 
took off our coats and went to work. The office and dining 
room was upstairs over the warehouse and I met my first 
man at the head of the stairs. He was a big, over-grown, 
half-breed Indian, drunk and altogether too sassy. I 
smashed him under the chin and he went downstairs like a 
ton of brick. 

“Hey, Flannigan!” I yelled at Larry, who was below. 
“Kick hell out of that damned breed!” 

“Take care of your own affairs,” he shouted back. “I’m 
busy.” 

He was. ‘There were several lumberjacks in front of 
him aad he was very much occupied in licking the stuffing 
out of them all. Some of the men ran a bit too fast for us 
but, with those few exceptions, we beat up the whole gang. 
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They were very quiet when they got sobered up and we took 
our time about paying them off. The affair made little dif- 
ference to us and caused us no inconvenience, as men were 
plentiful that season and work was not. We always found 
that to be the most effective way of dealing with drunken 
lumberjacks. It never pays to let them impose on you. We 
stood back of our foremen in everything, kept good order 
in the camps, furnished the best of board, and paid the best 
of wages. Most men respect and admire a boss who drives 
them, as long as he isn’t too hard a driver. Some of our men 
worked for us continuously for twenty years. 

We completed our work for the Eddy-Glynn Lumber 
Company the third year after starting, 1889-90. We used 
only one crew on the Whitefish that year and completed the 
cutting and banking of all the company’s timber in that ter- 
ritory. In addition to our work for Eddy-Glynn, we logged 
eight million feet of timber for the Mann Brothers, of Mil- 
waukee. ‘These men had a woodenware factory at Two 
Rivers, Wisconsin, known as the Two Rivers Manufactur- 
ing Company. Their timber lay along the west branch of 
the Escanaba River and we drove it down that stream in 
the spring of 1890. Just about the time we had the logs 
running well, one of the several dams went out. It had to 
be rebuilt before the drive could be resumed. 

The Two Rivers Manufacturing Company held a char- 
ter from the State of Michigan for the improvements on the 
west branch of the Escanaba and they were supposed to 
rebuild the dam at their own expense. I wired the company 
and received a reply telling me to go ahead; they would foot 
the bill. I filed away the correspondence, certain that there 
would be trouble before the affair was over, but I didn’t 
have to use it. We drew orders on the Two Rivers Manu- 
facturing Company, found that the banks honored them 
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and promptly flooded the market with them, paying all our 
bills for reconstruction of the dam and overdrawing our 
account $2000. When they found out what we were doing, 
they notified the banks to refuse payment on the orders, but 
they were too late to save themselves. We had made it 
necessary for them to look to us for a settlement rather than 
having us look to them. We settled, but we took our time 
about it. 

When the drive was completed, I went out to collect 
money from the firms whose logs we had driven. I was in 
Sturgeon Bay collecting $6000 from the Reindl Brothers 
Company, when I happened to meet Charles L. Mann, one 
of the Mann brothers. 

“Are Nelligan and Flannigan through drawing orders 
on the Mann Brothers yet?” he demanded. 

I laughed at him. 

“I’m all through,” I replied, “but the last time I saw 
Flannigan he was still hard at it.” 

He was pretty sore and got so loud and boisterous that 
I finally had to tell him to shut up before I shut him up. 
Self-preservation is the first law of nature, and we had to 
follow nature’s laws closely in those days. It’s always bet- 
ter and safer to trust to your own honesty than to the other 
fellow’s. 

In the fall of 1890, Flannigan and I bought ten million 
feet of standing timber, logged it that winter, drove it the 
following spring, and sold it to the Menominee Bay Shore 
Lumber Company of Menominee, Michigan. The same 
winter we logged four million feet for the Menominee Lum- 
ber Company. The next fall we bought twelve million feet 
of pine along the Sturgeon Rive: for $60,000. We had a 
fine winter and good water in the spring for driving logs. 
We sold them delivered in the main Menominee River, for 
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$10.50 per thousand, and cleaned up a fine bunch of money. 
We also logged four million feet for the Spaulding Lumber 
Company of Marinette, the same winter. 


Chapter XI Logging Methods and Camp Life 


HE methods of getting out timber have, of course, been 
greatly changed and improved since the infant days of 
the industry. In very early times all the timber was felled by 
axe men. ‘T'wo axe men and two sawyers constituted a cut- 
ting crew. Then it was seen that sawing down the trees was 
more efficient. By this practice two men’s work was dis- 
pensed with. It had taken four good men to fell by axe and 
saw into logs twenty thousand feet of timber in a day. Two 
men could equal this daily cut when they used the saw for 
felling. In some operations today, power drag saws are 
used instead of hand cross-cut saws. 

When I worked in camps in New Brunswick, it was the 
custom to haul the full length trees to the river bank before 
they were cut into logs. This was before the days when 
level, iced logging roads were an essential part of logging 
operations and it was done because one large trunk could 
be handled at the expenditure of less labor and time than 
a number of small logs. When the river was large enough 
to preclude danger of long logs jamming in the drive, the 
whole trunk was tumbled in the river without being cut into 
logs and floated to the booms. 

Oxen were used for hauling in the woods almost entirely 
in the early days, but these slow, steady beasts gave way 
to horses in the last few decades of the nineteenth century; 
the horses are now giving way in some places to tractors. 
Long runner sleds were used with the oxen and, as a general 
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rule, one thousand feet to the load was more than enough. 
The oxen had to be shod and this was one of the most diffi- 
cult chores in the lumber camp, as the ox wouldn’t raise its 
foot like a horse, but had to be lifted from the ground. A 
heavy frame was built against a tree and the clumsy beast 
was raised off its feet by wide leather straps passed under 
its body, fore and aft, and fastened to spools operated by 
cranks on each side of the frame. In this position, where its 
feet were accessible to the shoer, it was kept until the job was 
complete. Due to its cloven hoofs, each ox required eight 
shoes. The ox drivers were often very brutal and the way 
in which they handled the stolid, patient beasts was sicken- 
ing. Goads, sticks about three and one half feet in length 
with a heavy brad in the end of each, were used to inspire 
the beasts to greater labor. The drivers would stick these 
into the brutes until their hides would be full of hard lumps 
from the harsh treatment. 

In writing of oxen, I am reminded of an incident of which 
I have been told, which occurred back in the sixties. 
Delos Washburn, a log jobber from Oconto, was lumbering 
along the north branch of the Oconto River and, like most 
loggers of the time, was using oxen in his operations. At 
the end of each season he would fasten a bell to one of the 
oxen, so they could be found easily when wanted, and leave 
them in the woods to take care of themselves for the summer, 
making a trip to the vicinity about once a month to see that 
they were all right. One year in the month of June he 
drove to his camps with a horse team and started rounding 
up his oxen. He experienced unusual difficulty in locating 
some of them and, feeling sure that there was no one within 
miles, -he released his pent-up feelings in a lengthy string 
of choice cuss words. Suddenly a woman’s voice rang out 
from some point across the river, butting in on his profane 
soliloquy. 
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“Quit your swearing! Some of the oxen are over here!” 

This was deep in the wilderness, about sixty miles from 
Oconto, where no one, least of all a woman, could be ex- 
pected to be, and Washburn was a bit in doubt whether the 
voice came from Heaven or Oshkosh. When he recovered 
from his surprise and regained his breath, he called back and 
soon found out that, figuratively speaking, the voice was 
from Oshkosh. Its possessor was an insane woman. Wash- 
burn managed to get her back to Oconto and the papers 
published articles concerning her discovery. Her relatives 
came and claimed her. She had been lost about a month 
before in the neighborhood of Shawano and had been in the 
wilderness that entire time subsisting on wild berries. 

With the improvement of logging roads from mere trails 
to long, level, icy thoroughfares, oxen gave way to horses 
weighing about one thousand pounds each. Heavier horses 
were used and heavier loads hauled as the roads were made 
better. The largest load of logs ever hauled by one team 
in our camps—and possibly the largest load of sawlogs ever 
hauled by a team anywhere in the world—was drawn along 
an ice road for four miles by a team of horses weighing 
thirty-two hundred pounds at a camp on the Popple River, 
tributary of the Menominee, during the winter of 1891. The 
load scaled 21,603 board feet and was so high that the driver 
had to stand on the roller of the sled, instead of on top, in 
order to shun the treetops and keep out of danger if the 
chains broke under the terrific pressure and allowed the logs 
to fall off. In order to avoid the possibility of a breakdown 
on a Monday morning, the load was hauled on Sunday. 
The road was perfect. It was along a creek bottom with a 
slight down-grade and there was a foot of ice on the surface 
of it. H.W. Cummings of Oconto, who was later killed in 
a logging camp on the Oconto River, was foreman of the 
camp. John Barr of Milwaukee, loaded the sled and Dean 
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Ingram of Oconto, an eighteen year old youth spending his 
first winter in the woods, was the driver. 

The intelligence of well trained woods horses is almost 
uncanny. They can do anything which their bulk and build 
permit and avoid obstacles and guide the sleigh or travoy 
(travois) sled with marvelous skill. We used to get most 
of our draft horses from Iowa and within a month after we 
put them to work they would be perfectly trained. The 
work of a skilled woods team with a driver who in the 
modern parlance “knew his stuff” was a beautiful thing to 
see. 

Although they are exceptional woodsmen in other lines, 
I always found it wise to keep Frenchmen away from horses. 
They wear out too many whips. A good teamster must be 
a man of infinite patience and a Frenchman is rarely so 
endowed. Some Irishmen make good teamsters, but there 
is occasionally a bad one like Jim O’ Byrne. Jim was driving 
a thirty-two hundred pound dapple gray team one season in 
one of our camps on Pine River. Bark had accumulated at 
the skidways where the teams were loaded, and hauling a 
loaded sled over the bark was about as hard as hauling it 
over sand. Street brooms were kept at the skidways for 
the purpose of sweeping off the bark, but this had been neg- 
lected and, when Jim endeavored to get his team under 
way after the sled had been loaded, he was asking the impos- 
sible. The team tried to start the load several times but was 
unsuccessful. With the sudden, flaring, uncontrollable 
anger of an Irishman, Jim seized a steel lever which hap- 
pened to be at hand and struck the left hand horse a terrific 
blow behind the ear. It fell dead instantly. O’Byrne asked 
the,Joader, who had witnessed the affair, to tell the fore- 
man that the horse had fallen dead and they agreed to do so. 
Shortly after Jim left the camp, the loaders told the truth 
about the matter. The foreman fired them for not being 
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honest in the first place. O’Byrne could have been and should 
have been prosecuted. 

I always liked horses and, as is usually the case, this lik- 
ing was warmly returned. When I would enter our pasture, 
every horse there would race to meet me. I prided myself 
on being a fairly keen judge of horse flesh, but I was badly 
fooled once by Sam Newman, a horse dealer of Menominee. 
A “sweenied” horse is one which has worn out its shoulder 
muscles from constant contact with the collar and has empty 
sagging skin where the muscles were. It is useless for work, 
because it cannot put its weight into the pull without hurting 
itself. Newman got a sweenied horse once and somehow 
inflated the empty skin and sealed it up. I looked it over 
and it seemed in good condition, so I bought it along with 
some other horses. When it was put in harness and threw 
its weight against the collar, there were two little blow-outs; 
I found out I had been stung. It always greatly amused 
Sam. 

The daily routine of life in a lumber camp began long 
before the break of day. At about four o’clock in the morn- 
ing the chore boy, awakened by an alarm clock or, more 
often, by that sixth sense which warns a man that the desig- 
nated hour of awakening is at hand, would crawl from his 
cozy nest of warm blankets into the chill early morning 
atmosphere and start the fires—one in the cook’s camp, one 
in the men’s camp, and a third in the camp office, where the 
foreman and the scaler and perhaps one or two others slept. 
When a good healthy blaze was roaring in each of the three 
stoves and waves of warmth were attacking the blanket of 
cold which lay over the camp like a pall, the chore boy would 
go into the men’s camp and shake the teamsters into wake- 
fulness, being careful not to disturb the sleep of the other 
men. The chore boy’s popularity among the jacks depended 
largely upon his discretion in this matter. The teamsters 
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would sleepily and noiselessly arise, pull on their outer gar- 
ments, and depart for the barns, where they fed, cleaned, and 
harnessed their horses in preparation for the day’s work. 
This done, they returned to the camp, dressed their feet 
fully, washed for breakfast and, perhaps, took a chew of 
plug tobacco as an appetizer. 

Chewing tobacco reminds me of Ed Erickson. Ed was 
one of the best woods and river foremen we ever had and he 
was a gentleman to boot. He started his career as a teamster 
and he was as good a man at handling horses as he later be- 
came at handling men. Like most Scandinavian woodsmen, 
especially teamsters, Ed loved his chewing tobacco. When- 
ever he pulled his plug of tobacco out of his pocket, the 
horses would turn their heads expectantly towards him and 
he always had to give each of them a chew before putting the 
plug back. They loved the stuff and Ed, being a gentleman, 
always treated them, but it ran his tobacco bill pretty high. 

By the time the teamsters were ready for breakfast, the 
camp reveille, blown on a big tin horn, had roused the rest 
of the camp at about 4:35 A. M., and the jacks had rolled 
out of their blankets, pulled on the clothes they had taken 
off the night before—few enough, in truth—taken their 
heavy socks from the drying racks, donned them and were 
washing for breakfast. At 4:50 or 5:00 A. M. the “gaberal” 
would blow the breakfast horn as a signal to the jacks to 
“come and get it.” There would be a rush for the long tables 
in the cook shanty and a pitched battle would ensue between 
the lumberjacks and the marvelous products of the cook’s 
culinary efforts, with the jacks invariably the victors. 
Breakfast in a lumber camp was no such light meal as the 
mornjng fruit, cereal, and coffee titbits eaten by modern 
business men. It was as large and important a meal as any 
other and the bill of fare would read more like a dinner 
than a breakfast to the average person of today. Flapjacks 
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or pancakes, sometimes of buckwheat, fried as only a lumber 
camp cook can fry them, stacked in great piles along the 
oil cloth covered tables, were favorite items of fare among 
the jacks. But there might be baked beans, or fried meat 
and potatoes, or hash, or any other dish which could be pre- 
pared from the extensive larder. All this washed down 
with great draughts of coffee, coffee with such fragrance 
that one’s nose crinkles with remembrance at the thought of 
it. And there were tasty cookies and cakes. The men were 
never given an opportunity to complain about the bill of 
fare in our camps, nor in any other camps for that matter. 
Lumberjacks were always fed well. They demanded it and 
it paid the camp operators to feed them well. The better 
they were fed, the better work they did. 

Breakfast over, the men pulled on their outer working 
clothes and departed for their various posts. Most of them 
wore wool caps, heavy flannel shirts, mackinaw cloth jackets 
and pants, heavy German socks and low rubbers. This 
was the warmest, most comfortable, and most efficient cos- 
tume for woods work. When the scene of the cutting wasn’t 
too far from the camp, the men returned to the cook shanty 
for their midday meal, but when it was some distance away, 
the “flaggin’s” were carried to them on a large sled by the 
chore boys. Great, thick sandwiches, large cans full of hot 
food from which the jacks filled their tin plates, and great, 
steaming cans of hot tea satisfied the midday hunger. Back 
to work they went and labored until after dark. Conditions 
are somewhat changed now, but in those days there was no 
eight hour day and while there was day-light the work went 
on. Then they would straggle into camp and eat their even- 
ing meal with appetites such as only tired and hungry men 
can develop. The teamsters put away and cared for their 
horses before eating. After supper the jacks would gather 
around the great red-hot stove in the bunkhouse, pull off 
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their wet, stinking socks and hang them on the drying racks 
around and above the stove, where they steamed away and 
emitted an indescribably atrocious odor which permeated the 
bunkhouse atmosphere. 

For several hours the jacks enjoyed themselves to the 
best of their various abilities. A few, perhaps, read, but 
there was little to read aside from a few old newspapers and 
the Police Gazette, which was always very popular. In all 
my experience in logging camps, I remember only one man 
who ever had a Bible. He was a young fellow spending his 
first winter in the woods who came of pious parents. They 
had given him the Bible when he left home and told him to 
read it faithfully every Sunday. His intentions were good 
and he tried it the first Sunday he was in camp, but after 
watching the lumberjacks enjoy themselves doing the stag 
dance, the jig dance, and playing games, he put the Bible 
aside and said, “I'll read it in the spring.” 

Wherever and whenever men’s work is strenuous, their 
recreation is the same. Reading the Bible wasn’t generally 
considered the sort of thing with which to prepare one’s self 
for another week of hard labor. 

“Shuffle the Brogue” was a typical lumberjack game 
and was often played in the evenings and on Sundays. It 
was plain horseplay, but it appealed to the lumberjacks 
and was always productive of a great deal of merriment. A 
bunch of the jacks would sit on the floor in a ring. In the 
center of the ring was another jack who was “It.” The men 
in the ring sat close together and passed a rubber around 
behind their backs, at the same time yelling “Shove! Shove! 
Shove!” When it was convenient, one of them would hit the 
mat® who was “It” in the back with the rubber and then 
quickly pass it behind him again and shove it to his neighbor. 
When “It” caught one of the jacks with the rubber, the 
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caught one had to trade places with “It” and suffer the 
punishment dealt out by the ring until he caught a man. 

Greenhorns in the camp always had to be initiated and 
this was done in many ways and provided much amusement. 
One favorite method was the “sheep game.” One of the 
jacks played the part of a farmer who owned a sheep, anoth- 
er posed as a sheep buyer and the greenhorn was rolled up 
tightly in a heavy blanket and became the “sheep.” He was 
carried by two other jacks. ‘The farmer and the sheep 
buyer would stage an argument over the weight of the sheep. 
To determine its real weight they would let it down repeated- 
ly on the “scales.” The “scales” was a sharply pointed 
stick and the “sheep” was always thrown onto the “scales” 
in such a way that the point of the stick came into violent 
contact with the tender, rear central portion of his anatomy. 
This was very uncomfortable for the greenhorn and very 
laughable for the rest of the crew. Another favorite stunt 
was to send a greenhorn to the cook shanty to borrow the 
“bean hole.” — 

The relation of the feats of Paul Bunyan was always 
a pleasant way of passing the time. There were usually one 
or two members of the crew who were familiar with all the 
tried and true versions of the mighty Paul’s feats and who 
had sufficient imagination to add a few original tales of their 
own. They would tell of how Paul logged off the Dakotas 
by hauling a section of land at a time to the landing with the 
help of Babe, the Big Blue Ox; of Johnny Inkslinger and of 
how he saved nine barrels of ink one winter by leaving the 
dots off his “i’s” and the crosses off his “t’s”; of the Little 
Chore Boy, who had to turn a grindstone so big that it was 
payday everytime the handle came around; of the Seven 
Men and of how, before the grindstone was invented, they 
sharpened their axes by rolling rocks down hill and racing 
along side them while they held the axe edge against the 
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rolling stone; of Babe, the Big Blue Ox, which was so power- 
ful it could pull a crooked road straight, but wouldn’t work 
on a dirt road in the spring, so the road had to be white- 
washed to fool it; of Big Joe, the cook, who had to keep 
digging a hole in the deep snow drifts for his flue all winter 
long and who, when spring came, found he had a hole one- 
hundred and seventy-eight feet high standing in the air 
above his chimney. These impossible tales were all told with 
the utmost gravity, and the greenhorns would sit and drink 
them in with open mouths until they came to a realization 
of their absurdity. Then they would find them uproariously 
laughable, but no old timer ever cracked a smile while telling 
or listening to one. It was the unwritten law to remain 
serious. 

Such sessions, of course, were only occasional and most 
of the time the evening was taken up with shop talk, rough 
banter, stories, feats of physical prowess, and games. After 
a few hours of this, the smoky oil lamps would be blown out 
and the tired men would roll into their bunks. Quiet reigned 
for a time and was then broken by a chorus of hearty, healthy, 
masculine snores which steadily increased in volume until 
it rivaled the sough of the night wind in the pines outside. 

The bunks were usually double decked and lined the 
walls of the bunkhouse. Some camps had mattresses while 
others simply had bunks filled with clean straw. A funny 
thing happened in one of the Holt Lumber Company’s 
camps one year. A straw from an upper deck bunk fell 
into the mouth of a lumberjack lying in the bunk below and 
lodged there. He had a great deal of trouble with it and 
had to have medical attention to have it removed. He sued 
thé*tompany for damages and, if I remember correctly, he 
received something . 
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Camps were none too clean, due to the roving habits of 
the men. Today it is easier to keep a steady crew of men. 
Henry Ford, I understand, has greatly improved the con- 
ditions in his logging camps and has set a splendid example 
for others. Clean sheets and pillow slips are distributed 
every Saturday. That was out of the question in the old 
days when there were no bathing facilities in the camps and 
men roving from one camp to another would louse the very 
horses in the barns. But we always kept clean quarters for 
ourselves and if a clean stranger came to the camp, we had a 
clean bed for him without extra charge. 

Mr. Ford has also, I understand, provided ample bathing 
facilities for his men in the camps and made a rule that every 
jack must bathe at least once a week or leave the camp. In 
the old days most of the jacks went without bathing all win- 
ter long and even when spring came some of them were loath 
to indulge. Flannigan once got a bunch of them drunk 
after the camps closed in the spring and took them into a 
bath-house where he ripped off all their clothes and made 
them bathe. It was about the only way such a thing could 
have been accomplished. ‘The lumberjacks washed their 
faces and hands morning and evening during the winter 
and bathed their feet at intervals to keep them in good con- 
dition. Some of them shaved, but most of them went with 
long ‘beards during the winter months. They cut each 
other’s hair when it became inconveniently long. 

On Thanksgiving Day once, in one of our camps, some- 
body who was not very well informed on the matter put the 
question: 

“What in hell is Thanksgiving Day, anyway?” 

Tom Conlin, an Irishman from Massachusetts, who was 
a staunch Catholic and couldn’t quite see the reason for a 
holiday which was not a Holy Day, replied: 
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“I’m damned if I know. It’s some kind of a Protestant 
day, I guess.” 

Whatever kind of a day it was considered, we always 
made it a point to celebrate it in our camps with a big turkey 
dinner, although it was not customary to lay off work. 
Turkeys were always sent to the homes of married men em- 
ployed in the camps. This was also done on Christmas Day. 
There was no work on Christmas and sometimes some of the 
men left the camp and went home for a day or so if their 
homes were not too far distant. Richard Doyle, “The 
Scout,” our noted foreman, tried to make the men in his 
camp work one Christmas Day, but he met with mutiny. 
The men refused and went to Iron Mountain where they 
hired a lawyer to collect their wages for them. The lawyer 
somehow got service on Flannigan and we paid their wages 
without making any trouble. They should have come to us 
first and they would not have had to pay attorney’s fees. 
The work was never interrupted on New Year’s Day, al- 
though there was sometimes a slight celebration in the form 
of an especially large dinner. 

Catholic Sisters often came to our camps collecting 
money for orphanages and one could not help but admire 
their courage in going alone into the wilderness among the 
roughest of men without the slightest kind of protection. It 
is to the credit of those rough men that the sisters were al- 
most invariably treated with courtesy and accorded the 
respect due them. Some there were, of course, who were al- 
ways asking: “What business have they in the woods?” 
But most of the lumberjacks respected them and their mis- 
sion and gave freely and gladly to help them. It was through 
the humanitarian efforts of these women, they were well 
aware, that their illegitimate offspring, the unintended re- 
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sults of their wild revels, were reared in decency and given a 
chance in the world. 

When they came to our camps, we always used them 
kindly and did our best to make them comfortable. We ex- 
tended the same courtesy to the women from the Good Will 
Farm at Houghton, Michigan. A couple of them came to 
one of our camps once and the foreman, in accordance with 
our usual custom, turned the camp office over to them, sup- 
plied them with towels, gave them kindling wood for start- 
ing their fire in the morning, and furnished what other 
| meager comforts he could. They spent the night there. The 

; following morning, when they did not get up at the usual 
| early rising hour of the lumberjacks, the miserable cur who 
e was acting as cook passed some insinuating remarks about 

) them. The crew paid no attention at the time, for they were 
eating, and eating is a thing of paramount importance in a 
lumber camp. But when breakfast was over, they rose in 
a body and went after the cook. They wanted to lynch him, 
but he was a fast runner and he got away. For all their 
rough edges, the lumberjacks were a chivalrous breed and 
the man who dared to be careless in his comments on respect- 
able women was taking chances. 

The sisters took terrific chances in their wanderings. 
Fred M. Stephenson, driving into one of his camps in the 
wilderness along the Fence River once, found two of them 
: huddled over a tiny, inadequate fire of twigs which they had 
broken off the trees. They were lost and the thermometer 
was then at ten degrees below zero and dropping lower. 
They were almost frozen and would probably have perished 
in a short time had not Mr. Stephenson happened upon 


them. He took them into one of his camps and provided for 
their comfort. 
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During the nineties we had a logging camp at Carney, 
about eight miles north of Pembine Junction of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway. Two sisters had been 
at the camp collecting money for an orphanage in Chicago 
and were waiting to catch the train into Pembine Junction. 
I had also been at the camp and wanted to catch the train to 
Pembine, so I could make connections with the Soo Line 
train going west to Crandon. The northbound trains usually 
stopped at the station to let off men bound for the camp, 
and the night train going south would stop if they were not 
behind schedule and if they were flagged. I had the camp 
chore boy come down to the track and flag the train with a 
lantern. It was evidently behind schedule for the engineer 
paid no attention to the signal and the train roared through 
like a bat out of hell. I was pretty sore and, as I learned 
Jater, gave vent to my anger in a few well-chosen words of 
invective. 

The camp office was only about twenty rods from the 
track, so I told the sisters to go and occupy my bed and I 
walked the eight miles into Pembine in two hours, carrying a 
lantern. When I arrived there, I was still seeing red, so I 
wrote a message to Mr. Menteran, superintendent of the 
Green Bay division of the road, and in it told him the story 
with excusable and colorful exaggerations, making it sound 
pretty bad. It was effective, for after that all trains got 
orders to stop when flagged and they obeyed them, and we 
had no more trouble. The chore boy told me I swore ter- 
ribly when the train went through without stopping and per- 
haps I did, I don’t just remember now. But the circum- 
stanges justified it even if I did offend the sisters’ ears a bit. 
I gave them my bed and did the best I could for them, so I 
guess it was all right. 
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We used to encounter some strange characters in the 
woods, men far different from the average lumberjack. One 
such was a young Englishman who came to one of our camps 
sometime in the nineties along with a few jacks from Mil- 
waukee. He didn’t know how to handle an axe so “The 
Scout,” Richard Doyle, who happened to be foreman of that 
particular camp, put him to work with the road crew. His 
hands were very soft and unused to such labor and in a few 
days they swelled up and blistered, but he gamely stuck to 
the job. I had noticed his hands and the next time I hap- 
pened to be in the camp, a few days later, I saw that they 
had not improved but were getting worse. I had “The 
Scout” send him to me at the camp office. He told me how 
he happened to be there and a bit of his personal history. 
He was a young Englishman of fairly good family who had 
had some trouble with his folks and cleared out. He drifted 
to this country and finally landed in Milwaukee. In search 
of work, he fell in the clutches of an employment agent and 
was shipped off to the woods with a bunch of jacks. He 
seemed to be a very nice, young fellow and fairly well edu- 
cated, so I gave him a light job at keeping the men’s time 
and the camp accounts so that his hands would have an op- 
portunity to heal. They got better and, as soon as he became 
well-acquainted with the men, he got along fine and was well- 
liked. He was a good clean liver, and never used tobacco 
or touched liquor. He stayed with us until the camp broke 
up in the spring. Occasionally he wrote to some of his people 
and the answers always came in our care, of course. ‘The 
next summer his folks wrote us inquiring as to his where- 


abouts. I lost track of him and never heard of him after- 
wards. 


[T'o Be Continued | 
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I THE SOCIETY 


|B eri the quarter ending October 10, 1929, there were eleven ad- 
ditions to the membership of the State Historical Society. These 
eleven persons enrolled as annual members: Mrs. W. J. Anderson, 
Madison; Charles H. Cashin, Stevens Point; J. G. Crownhart, Madison; 
John F. Cunningham, Racine; H. H. Heineman, Merrill; Carl Herrewig, 
Wonewoc; J. C. Lewis, Antigo; F. N. Lochemes, St. Francis; Dr. C. R. 
Pickering, Muscoda; Burne Pollock, Milwaukee; F. C. Stewart, Oshkosh. 

The Annual Meeting of the Society was held on October 17, at which 
time the following curators were reélected: Rasmus B. Anderson, 
Marshall Cousins, Frank L. Gilbert, A. C. Kingsford, Victor Kutchin, 
J. H. A. Lacher, Most Reverend S. G. Messmer, Barton L. Parker, 
Frederic L. Paxson, William A. Scott, Edward B. Steensland, and Wil- 
liam A. Titus. 

For the unexpired term of Arthur C. Neville, deceased, Charles E. 
Broughton, editor of the Sheboygan Press, was chosen. 

After the meeting a dinner was given honoring the Assistant Super- 
intendent, Miss Annie A. Nunns, who has completed her fourtieth year 
of service for the Society. The affair was a welcome for Miss Nunns 
who has returned to the library after an absence for illness of nearly 
six months. The dinner, held at the Madison Club was attended by 
nearly one hundred members and friends of the Society and of Miss 
Nunns. Dr. Schafer, as toastmaster, called on Walter M. Smith of the 
University Library; J. H. A. Lacher, Chairman of the Free Library 
Commission; Harriet C. Long of the Traveling Libraries; Lucian M. 
Hanks and F. L. Paxson of the Society's Board of Curators, and Sam 
Howard Cady of Evanston. 


Colonel Webb C. Hayes, on behalf of the Hayes Memorial, recently 
loaned the Society for photostating twenty-nine hitherto unpublished let- 
ters written by Carl Schurz to President Rutherford B. Hayes. In 
addition there are memoranda on the New York custom house, on rules 
for appoifitments, and on office holders participation in politics. Finally, 
the collection contains Schurz’s official card as Secretary of the Interior 
on which is written a line of introduction to President Hayes for Henry 
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Cabot Lodge about whom he says he could tell the President “many good 
things.” These documents were selected by Superintendent Schafer on a 
personal visit to Fremont, Ohio, early in September. 


The Society has recently received the correspondence with German 
pioneers of Wisconsin conducted by Mrs. Kate Everest Levi when she 
prepared nearly forty years ago two articles on German immigration 
published in Volumes XII and XIV of our Collections. The letters are 
of great value for the study of the origins of our population. 


From the estate of the late Wendell A. Anderson of La Crosse the 
Society has obtained a collection of papers relating both to politics and 
to economic development. Dr. Anderson was for some years chairman 
of the State Democratic Committee and was also especially interested in 
the improvement of the Mississippi River. There are also some papers 
relating to the medical department during the Civil War and to his 
tenure of office as consul general at Montreal 1885-89, 1893-97. The 
city of La Crosse is planning a fitting memorial for this noted citizen. 


From Miss Jennie M. Mallory of Milwaukee both the Museum and 
the Manuscript department recently received several gifts in the name 
of the Coloniai Dames of America in the State of Wisconsin. Miss 
Mallory’s father was a judge and a Democratic politician of more than 
local fame. 


General and Mrs. Richard L. Hoxie of Washington have presented 
to the Society several pieces of statuary and a number of books to con- 
stitute the Vinnie Ream Memorial Collection. It will be recalled that 
Vinnie Ream, the sculptor of the Lincoln statue in the National capitol, 
was born in Madison and that her statue, ‘““The Spirit of the West” now 
stands in the Wisconsin capitol. The large marble statue given us by 
General Hoxie is entitled “The Spirit of the Carnival.” There is also 
a marble bust designated “The Passion Flower.” Included in the col- 
lection are a bronze hand of Lincoln, modeled from life; a portrait of 
Vinnie Ream by George Bingham; a statue head of her by Clark Mills; 
photographs of her statues of Lincoln and Farragut with original draw- 
ings of several famous artists, including Gustave Doré, which had been 
presented to the artist by her contemporaries. 


Captain Edward Carus of Manitowoc brought to Madison for the 
Society a dramatically interesting poster of the German Revolution of 
1848. This poster bears an appeal to soldiers to desert to the revo- 
lutionary cause. Captain Carus’s father, Frederick Carus, was ap- 
pointed by the revolutionary committee to place these posters where they 
would do good. Being discovered at this work he fled the country and 
in 1849 reached Manitowoc with one unpasted poster in his possession. 
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It will now be permanently preserved in the Society's care. Captain 
Carus also gave the Society a group of German letters and a ship model. 


From Mrs. Fred Cook of Eau Claire the Museum has obtained a com- 
plete model, four and a half feet long, of the United States frigate Con- 
stitution (Old Ironsides) made by her late husband, a member of the 
Marine corps. This will be an addition to the fine series of minature 
ship models the museum already possesses. 


Mrs. N. C. Phillips of Freeport, Illinois, when transcribing a number 
of church records of her city for the library of the D. A. R. had carbon 
copies made and presented to our Society. 


From H. R. Warner, near Whitewater, has been received an unusual 


set of manuscripts relating to the country district school of his neigh- 
borhood, which extends in time from 1848 to 1889. 


Darcy Biggar of Milwaukee has given the Museum an archeo- 
logical collection which he gathered at the Winnebago village, known as 
Catfish village, at the place where the Yahara enters Rock River. It 
includes hundreds of stone, shell, bone, copper, and earthenware imple- 
ments and ornaments. Some specimens come from other Indian sites 
along the Rock—Indian Ford, Fulton, and Newville. 


An Inrterestine Re tic 


The association of President Jefferson Davis of the Southern Con- 
federacy with Wisconsin is well known; he was stationed when a young 
lieutenant at our frontier forts, and is believed to have been the first 
American to visit the site of the capital city of Madison. After his mil- 
itary and political career it was a company of Wisconsin troops which 
captured ex-President Davis in Georgia. The relic in question belongs 
to the latter period of his career. The Society has been presented by 
A. A. Medved of Milwaukee with a twenty dollar bill which Jefferson 
Davis had in his possession when arrested. On it is written, “Taken by 
me from ‘President’ Jeff Davis on the occasion of his capture. G. E. 
Gouraud Asst. Inspt. Genl. Dept. of South.” 

George Edward Gouraud of the Third New York Cavalry, brevetted 
major in January, 1865, was stationed at Hilton Head, South Carolina, 
headquarters of the Department of the South, as acting Inspector Gen- 
eral. He was there when on May 17, 1865, Jefferson Davis, humilated and 
a captige, passed down Savannah River on his way to prison. It was 
at this time that Gouraud took from him the bill, which has after these 
many years found its way to Wisconsin and to the care of our Society. 
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II THE STATE 


Several communities in the state participated in the nation wide cele- 
bration of the fiftieth anniversary of the invention of the Edison electric 
light. At Oshkosh a committee of the Chamber of Commerce arranged a 
display of forms of artificial light from candle to incandescent lamp. 
At Sheboygan Falls the installation of a new system of city lighting gave 
occasion for a celebration on September 28. It will be remembered 
that Appleton was the first community in the West to install an electric 
lighting plant. See this magazine, VI, 189-192. 


The agents of Henry Ford have recently obtained in Wisconsin for 
his famous museum at Dearborn, Michigan, several old vehicles for the 
transportation department, including a tallyho, victoria, and the brough- 


am that forty years ago belonged to Senator John L. Mitchell of 
Milwaukee. 


The flag carried by Company E of Eau Claire of the Third Wis- 
consin during the campaign thirty years ago in Porto Rico has been 
presented to the Eau Claire Spanish War Veterans for permanent preser- 
vation. President Marshall Cousins of our Society was adjutant for 
the Third Wisconsin, which mustered at Camp Harvey, Milwaukee, 


drilled at Chickamauga Park, Georgia, and embarked at Charleston for 
Porto Rico. 


Early railroad history in the state is recalled in an article in the 
Waupun Leader of August 19, describing the celebrations seventy-two 
years ago when the Milwaukee and Horicon Railway extended its line 
to Waupun and then to Berlin on Fox River. One Waupun resident 
remembers making the first trip by rail to Berlin, where the connection 


with the steamboat line was expected to develop a through traffic for 
central Wisconsin. 


The appeal of the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul and Pacific Railway 
to the Interstate Commerce Commission for permission to abandon the 
branch line between Eagle and Elkhorn recalls that this branch was 
built in opposition to the Milwaukee and Prairie du Chien line by the 
farmers of Walworth County, who were displeased that the old stage 
coach route from Milwaukee to Janesville was not chosen by the rail- 
road officials. It connected with the Western Union, now absorbed by 
the Milwaukee railway system. 


The Wisconsin Archeological Society has just completed an Archeo- 
logical Atlas of the State showing county by county the mounds and 
mound groups, village and camp sites, cemeteries, forts, caches, quar- 
ries, sugar-bushes, fords, and other remains of the Wisconsin aborigines 
both prehistoric and of later times. This valuable and extensive work 
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has been prepared by Theodore T. Brown, under the direction of Charles 
E. Brown, chief of the State Historical Museum. It will be kept at the 
Museum for reference and consultation by those interested in any phase 
of archeological work. 


Locat Historica, Societies 


Bayfield County Historical Society held its summer meeting August 
9, in connection with the Washburn-Bayfield Homecoming. At the an- 
nual meeting held in October officers werd elected and the result of the 
membership drive reported. 


Beloit Historical Society held its autumn meeting November 8 when 
Louise Phelps Kellogg of our Society’s staff gave an address on “The 
Dividing Line between Illinois and Wisconsin.” 


Mrs. Ella Hoes Neville was elected in July president of the Brown 
County Historical Society to succeed her late husband Arthur C. Neville. 
The Green Bay Historical Bulletin will be continued as a quarterly. 
The annual pilgrimage of the Society was held on August 21 when a visit 
was paid to the Keshena reservation, and Big Smoky Falls. John P. 
Schumaker gave the origin myth of the Menominee; other speakers were 
Jerome Lawe, “Uncle” John Satterlee, and Mrs. Nellie Keshena of the 
tribal group. 


The Burlington Historical Society held several outdoor pilgrimages 
during the summer and listed the names in some of the older cemeteries 
in the vicinity. The Society has a case in the public library where its 
collections are displayed. The quarterly meeting of this Society early in 
October presented an interesting program. 


The Door County Historical Society held its annual meeting the 
evening of Labor Day at Fish Creek. After a dinner attended by about 
fifty people, officers were elected and the Society was addressed by Jens 
Jensen of Chicago, President of the Friends of Our Native Landscape, 
and by Bishop Clement Hoyler of Green Bay. 


The Museum at Janesville, the inauguration of which we noted in our 
last number, has since then been the recipient of many items of his- 
torical interest, including a number of Philippine Island weapons, the 


fire equipment of the early city, and several manuscript deeds of land 
in Regk County. 


The Langlade County Historical Society’s first annual picnic, held 
August 25 at the County Memorial Park, was a success beyond the ex- 
pectation of those who planned it. The Society desires to draw to- 
gether all interested in historical matters whether old settlers or not. 
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On the occasion noted Ralph J. Plumb of the Manitowoc County His- 
torical Society was the chief speaker. 









The annual meeting of the Sauk County Historical Society was held 
November 4 at Baraboo, when Dr. Schafer spoke on ‘““Lead Mining as a 
Factor in Early Wisconsin History.” He spoke before the Winnebago 
County Society November 14 on the same subject. 










The Sawyer Foundation at Oshkosh has recently obtained a number 
of valuable archeological specimens from Butte des Morts, New London, 
and a prehistoric cache in the city itself. A large collection of glass- 
ware, furniture, and antiques has been secured by the Museum from 
Mrs. Marie A. Metternich of Neenah. The Winnebago County Archeo- 
logical and Historical Society held at the Foundation October 8 a meet- 
ing addressed by Senator W. A. Titus on the “History of the Fox River 
Valley.” 











The Old Settlers of Waupaca County met August 15 at Keating’s 
Grove near Ogdensburg when Senator Hatton and Congressman E. E. 
Browne gave historical talks to about two hundred and fifty people. 


Historica MARKERS 


















At Ashland, in connection with the jubilee celebration mentioned in 
our last issue, a copper tablet on a large boulder was dedicated July 3 
on the site of the first house built in 1854 by Asaph Whittlesey. Mayor 
E. E. Dillon, C. A. Lamoreux, and Guy M. Burnham made historical 
addresses on that occasion. 


ae. Speed 


In the southern part of Milwaukee in the section known as Tippe- 
canoe is located a park given to the town of Lake by the heirs of John 
Saveland. There September 3 a tablet was placed on a boulder to 
express appreciation of the Saveland gift and to give the tract the name 
of Saveland Park. 





Charles E. Broughton of the Sheboygan Press has made a standing 
offer to erect a tablet at any historic spot in the county where conditions 
are satisfactory for caring for the memorial. The first of these markers 
was unveiled September 15 in the town of Sherman, west of Adell. The 
tablet which bears the portrait of an Indian reads: “This boulder marks 
the site where the Chippewas camped as early as 1843. Early white 
settlers of the town of Sherman exchanged provisions for Indian wares 
on this spot. Erected 1929.” The marker is beautifully placed on the 
headwaters of Milwaukee River surrounded by the rolling hills of the 
Kettle Moraine. 
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At the athletic ground near Horlick Park, Racine, a tablet was placed 
in September in honor of the donor, William M. Lewis, when the tract 
was denominated Lewis Field. 


The John Bell Chapter of the D. A. R. at Madison unveiled on 
October 11, a tablet on the old inn just at the entrance of the sub- 
urb of Nakoma. The tablet reads: “Old Spring Tavern. Stage coach 
station on road to lead mines of southwest Wisconsin. Built in 1854; 
home of the Gorham family 1860-1922.” The old tavern has been re- 
stored and is occupied as a residence by Professor J. G. Dickson of the 
University of Wisconsin. A beautiful wall and coping have been built 
around the great spring from which the place took its name. 


Monday, October 21, the landmarks committee of our Society, in co- 
éperation with Christ Church parish at Green Bay, erected a bronze 
marker on the site of the first Episcopal mission in the state, founded in 
1827 by the Rev. Richard Fish Cadle, later first director of Nashotah 
House. An address on Cadle’s work was given by Colonel Howard 
Greene, chairman of our Landmarks Committee. The unveiling was part 
of the commemorative exercises of the centenary of Christ Church, the 
first Protestant church in Wisconsin. At the centenary service Bishop 
Weller of Fond du Lac gave an historic discourse, while Bishop Ivins 
of Milwaukee traced the beginnings of Nashotah House. 


The monument erected as a memorial to General W. G. Haan, of 
which mention was made in this magazine, X, 343, was dedicated No- 
vember 9 at Arlington cemetery, opposite Washington. The governors 
of Michigan and Wisconsin, the two states from which the Thirty-second 
Division was drawn, were in attendance. It will be remembered that 
General Haan gave the annual address for this Society in 1919 on “The 
Division as a Fighting Machine.” 


The Sesquicentennial of the death of Count Casimir Pulaski, the 
Revolution hero who was killed at the assault, October 8, 1779, on Sa- 
vannah, was celebrated by the Poles of Milwaukee by the erection of a 
monument in Pulaski Park. Racine Polish societies likewise honored 


Pulaski by the placing of a tablet in his honor October 13 on a granite 
boulder in front of the community house. 


ANNIVERSARIES 


Phe down town section of Green Bay, platted as Navarino, was en- 
tered at the register of deeds office one hundred years ago November 18. 


The Green Bay Gazette of September 13 carried an article on this event 
by H. T. I. Shannon. 
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St. Nazianz, the interesting religious community in Manitowoc 
County, celebrated October 11-13 a diamond jubilee in honor of its 
founding in 1854. A pageant of progress took place the second day, 
attended by an airfleet from the neighboring towns. Religious exercises 
called attention to the origin of the settlement. 


Trempealeau County celebrated its diamond jubilee in August, at 
which time it was declared that if Judge George Gale was the “father” of 
the county, Nicolas Perrot should be considered its “grandfather.” The 
local press carried articles on these and other Trempealeau County 
pioneers. 


Cashton was half a century old in September when the fiftieth an- 
niversary of the building of the branch railroad from Sparta to Viroqua 
was noted. The contractor was W. H. H. Cash, hence the village’s name. 


Among the churches the following celebrations occurred: The East 
Koshkonong Lutheran and the Skoponong Lutheran were both founded 
by Norwegians eighty-five years ago in August. Those commemorating 
three quarters of a century, or a diamond jubilee, were the Trinity 
Episcopal parish at Baraboo (October 6-13); the Cedar Grove Reformed 
Church, Sheboygan County (July 28); the East Lemonweir Lutheran 
Church (July 27-28); the Immanuel Methodist Church of Kenosha (Sep- 
tember 1-8); the Kickapoo Congregation near Soldiers’ Grove (August 
18); the Evangelical Friedens Lutheran Church at Port Washington 
(August 11); the Moravian Church of Watertown (September 8). 


The second Congregational Church of Beloit had a seventieth birth- 
day celebration on September 9. The Grove Avenue Danish Baptist 
Church of Racine had a special service August 25 in honor of its sixty- 
five years’ anniversary. 


The churches fifty years old which celebrated their golden jubilee 
were: the Catholic Church of Altdorf, near Marshfield (September 
1-2); St. John’s Catholic Church, Castle Rock (September 1); Salem 
Evangelical Reformed Congregation at Wayne Center, Washington 
County (July 21). 


Loca IvemMs 


“Early days in Adams County” were recalled by Mrs. S. W. Ferris 
of White Creek, whose parents came to the region in 1856. These rem- 
iniscences were published in the Adams Times, September 20. 


In the Ashland Press, August 17, Guy M. Burnham described the 
murder in 1824 of the Finley party from Prairie du Chien by Chippewa 
Indians—a noted incident of early days in the North. 
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Bear Creek in Outagamie County was settled about seventy-five 
years ago; the daughter of one of the first settlers, Mrs. Mary M. Clark, 
gave her reminiscences in the Appleton Post-Crescent, August 29. 


The Blanchardville Blade carried in its weekly pages during August, 
sketches of pioneer days by Thor Kittleson who came to that region in 
1850 from Norway. Mr. Kittleson’s memory is excellent and he re- 
counted many incidents of days before and during the Civil War. 


Garry B. Clawson, a former resident of Brodhead, published in the 
Register August 29 his memories of life in the home town. 


In the Fennimore Times for September 11, Senator H. E. Roethe 
described the oldest house on Boise Creek, the old Mathias Roesch home- 
stead. The same paper on August 28 printed the “Memoirs of Mifflin” 
by Diana L. Sime. 


The Janesville city council has accepted the famous Black Hawk 
grove, two miles east of the city, as a park. This grove, where tradition 
states Black Hawk camped when fleeing before General Atkinson, con- 
tains seventy acres and was presented to the city by William F, Palmer. 


At Kaukauna was celebrated September 17 the ninety-second birth- 
day of John Lawe, a grandson of the famous trader of Green Bay of 
the same name. The junior Lawe is a veteran of the Thirty-second Wis- 
consin Infantry. 


A short history of Lyndon, Juneau County, appeared in the Septem- 
ber 12 and 19 issues of the Mauston Star. 


In the Marinette Star for July 19 was an article on Louis Chappieu, 
an early trader on the Menominee River, whose grave is still to be seen 
near the rapids, named for him Chappee. There are a number of the 
letters of this old French-Canadian pioneer in the fur trade papers at 
the Society's library. 


The “Loggery” at Neenah, former home of Judge and Governor 
Doty has recently received a number of Indian relics presented by E. A. 
Rhodes. This old cabin in Doty Island Park is becoming a museum for 
the Twin Cities locality. 


At Portage the Columbia County fair presented in August a pageant 
of the history of the region from the time of the Jolliet-Marquette expe- 
dition in T6873. 


When the convention of county judges met in September at Prairie 
du Chien, Judge O'Neil of Crawford County recounted the early legal 
history of that place from the time of Doty’s first court in 1824. 
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The old ferry service across the Mississippi from Prairie du Chien 
to McGregor, Iowa, will soon be discontinued by the opening of the mil- 
lion dollar highway bridge. The first ferry was opened in 1836; its his- 
tory is recounted in the Milwaukee Journal of August 18. 


The Racine Times-Call published during the autumn a series of ar- 
ticles by Chester E. Jackson concerning the experiences of his father 
Joseph Jackson, a pioneer of 1842. 


The Ceresco long house built at Ripon by the Fourierite Community 
in 1848 was purchased by the city last spring and repairs made, restor- 
ing the building as nearly as possible to its original condition. 


Rosendale of long ago was the subject of an article in the Fond du 
Lac Reporter, July 17, recounting the reminiscences of Frank Bowe who 
came to that place in 1847. 


The history of the Waukesha National Bank and its chairman, An- 
drew Frame, dean of American bankers, was recounted in the Milwaukee 
Journal August 18. Mr. and Mrs. Frame celebrated August 25 the six- 
tieth anniversary of their marriage. 


Dr. Edward Dwight Eaton, President Emeritus of Beloit College, 
published last year through A. S. Barnes and Company, New York, 
Historical Sketches of Beloit College. Professor Thomas Chamberlin 
contributed to the volume A Character Study of President Chapin, and 
James Arnold Blaisdell, President of Pomona College, discusses The 
Administration of President Eaton. The book presents an intimate, in- 
tramural view of the college, which will make it most welcome to alumni 
and other friends of the institution. 


III OF GENERAL INTEREST 


The American Historical Association will hold its forty-fourth an- 
nual meeting on December 30-January 1, at Chapel Hill and Durham, 
North Carolina, the seats of the University of North Carolina and of 
Duke University. The former is one of the oldest state universities in 
the country. 


The Leif Ericson Memorial Association was organized September 
13 at Madison, at the home of Curator Rasmus B. Anderson, former min- 
ister to Denmark. The aim of the Association, which is national in scope, 
is to spread the knowledge of the pre-Columbian discoveries of America, 
and Leif Ericson as the discoverer of the American mainland in the 
year 1000 A. D. 
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Dr. Victor Kutchin of Green Lake, one of our curators, is an officer 
of the Audubon Society and has published several books on birds. His 
latest book, entitled The Strange Case of John R. Graham (Dean and 


Company, New York, 1929) is being translated into German and repub- 
lished in Germany. 


Minnesota History, a quarterly magazine published by the Minnesota 
Historical Society, has as its leading article for September, 1929, “When 
America was the Land of Canaan” by George M. Stephenson, compris- 
ing the letters and reports of Swedish emigrants to America. Among 
these colonists the author mentions Gustay Unonius who came to Wis- 
consin in 1841 and settled on Pine Lake in Waukesha County. Mabel 
V. Hansen wrote a more extended account of this settlement in this mag- 
azine, VIII, 38-51. 


The Rosenwald Industrial Museum of Chicago plans the largest mu- 
seum of its kind in the world. It is expected that four years will be 
required to erect the buildings and install the exhibits. Already agents 
of this enterprise are seeking material in Wisconsin. At Eau Claire 
Curator W. W. Bartlett is aiding the preparation of an exhibit of the 
lumbering industry. 


A statue of Lincoln was unveiled at Freeport, Illinois, on August 27 
in honor of his debate with Douglas at that place in 1858. A delegation 
from Wisconsin attended, headed by Lieutenant Governor Henry Huber 
and Speaker C. B. Perry. Philip La Follette was selected as chairman 
of the occasion because of the early association of Lincoln and La Fol- 
lette families in Kentucky. Arrangements were made to secure the at- 
tendance as honor guests of any who were present at the debate seventy- 
one years ago. Among these was the veteran Platteville editor, Martin 
P. Rindlaub, whose recollections of the event were published in the Mil- 
waukee Journal August 28. Rindlaub then lived at Warren, Illinois, 
where he was reporter for the Independent in which capacity he at- 
tended the debate. The next year he became proprietor of the paper 
and in 1864 removed to Platteville. 


Congressman E. E. Browne of Waupaca addressed the rural mail 
carriers of Marathon County last September. In his talk he traced the 
history of rural delivery from its inception in 1893 under Postmaster- 
General Wanamaker. On August 1, 1929, there were 43,827 rural 
routes in operation serving over seven million families. The congressman 
praised the carriers and spoke of their conscientious, efficient work 
through the difficulties and often dangers of the rural routes. 
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A REWARD of ten dollars will be given to any person 
’ who will procure for this Society the loan of a good copy of 
Rev. John Steele’s book (or pamphlet) entitled Across the 
Plains in 1850 said to have been published ai Lodi, Wiscon- 
: sin, in 1899. 
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